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WASHINGTON — Farmers in the 
1s, during the 1954-55 crop year 
sed an estimated 20,518,180 tons of 
srtilizers, a decrease of 152% below 
ne 1953-54 tonnage, the National 
ant Food Institute, Washington, has 
ported. 
Notwithstanding the reduction of 
hé754 tons, the total tonnage of all 
brtilizers used is the third largest 
m record. 


A new record in terms of plant 
gutrients is indicated on the basis 
of reports received from state fer- 
tilizer control officials and industry 
sources, which the institute attrib- 


utes to higher plant food content 
of fertilizer. The 1953-54 consump- 
tion on a plant nutrient basis, as 
reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, was 5,778,510 tons. 


Institute agronomists point out that 
“the ‘consumption pattern in the Mid- 
dle West, which has shown a steady 
increase in recent years, appears to 
have leveled off in 1954-55” and that 
the “only significant increases this 
year were registered by the New 
England and Western regions.” 

“The increase of 7.8% in New Eng- 
land is particularly notable because 
consumption has been steadily de- 
creasing in that area in recent years,” 
they stated. 


“The South Central region, which 
includes a major portion of the coun- 
try’s cotton acreage, showed the 
largest decrease. Smaller decreases 
were registered in the Middle At- 
lantic and East North Central re- 
gions. Generally, it is believed that 
drouth, depressed farm commodity 
prices and crop controls were among 
the principal causes for the decline.” 


Other consumption estimates 
show North Carolina retained its 
ranking as the No. 1 fertilizer con- 
suming state with 1,791,105 tons 
used in 1954-55. Other states fol- 
lowing in order of consumption 
were: Georgia, 1,272,992 tons; Flor- 


ertilizer Tonnage Dips, But Nutrient Use 


ida, 1,208,928 tons; Indiana, 1,140,- 
601 tons; California, 1,180,397 tons; 
Alabama, 1,117,364 tons; and Ohio, 
1,048,376 tons. 


Fertilizer consumption in the US., 
by regions, in 1954-55 with percentage 
change, compared with 1953-54, is es- 
timated by the Institute as follows: 

New England, 448,131 tons,. up 
7.8%; Middle Atlantic, 1,539,334 tons, 
down 1.8%; East North Central, 4,- 
079,353 tons, down 2.9%; West North 
Central, 2,033,196 tons, up 0.5%; 
South Atlantic, 6,486,060 tons, down 
0.8%; South Central, 4,089,173 tons, 
down 6.1%; and Western, 1,842,933 
tons, up 6.4%. 


arryover Stocks 
Mt Pesticides Show 
ecline in 1955 


Inventories 9% 
Smaller Than Year 


Ago, USDA Reports 


— See Table on Page 25 — 
‘WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ent of Agriculture reported Dec. 2 
iat carryover stocks of major pesti- 
idal materials in the hands of man- 
facturers Sept. 30, 1955, were 9% 
maller than on the same date in 
1954, and 29% less than in 1953. 
Approximately 45% of the 1955 
tocks represented pesticidal dilu- 
ions or formulations, as compared 
mith 37% of 1954 stocks. 


Department officials em 
that over-all stocks of pesticide 
materials are adequate despite the 
decrease in manufacturers’ stocks. 

(Continued on page 25) 


USI to Construct 


Phosphoric Acid 


Plant in Illinois 


NEW YORK — U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals: Co., Division of National 
Distillers Products Corp., has an- 
nounced that it will build a new plant 
to produce wet-process phosphoric 
acid. Dr. R. E. Hulse, vice president, 
said the site of the plant will be 
Tuscola, Il. 


Annual production capacity will 
be 60,000 tons of 75% phosphoric 
acid, produced from sulfuric acid 
and phosphate rock by a process 
developed by the S. A. Metallur- 
gique de Prayon, a Belgian com- 
pany. 


Singmaster and Breyer will engi- 
neer and construct the plant, which 
is expected to start operating at the 
end of 1956. U.S.I. currently is pro- 
ducing sulfuric acid, ammonia and 
nitrogen solutions at its plant in 
Tuscola. 


Role of Fertilizer in Acreage 
Beacutback Program Outlined at 
= a0klahoma Plant Food Meeting 


Ammonia Producers, 
Dealers Advised 
Increase Sales Efforts 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL and JAMES W. MILLER 
Croplife Editorial Staff 


KANSAS CITY — There is plenty of room for increased use of anhydrous 
ammonia, if promotional efforts by producers and dealers are increased, mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Ammonia Institute were told at the annual meeting 
in Kansas City Dec. 5-7. The industry, and particularly the dealers, must 
become more aggressive in selling the farmer, if satisfactory growth is to be 


continued, it was brought out. 


These conclusions were the gist of a preliminary report of a market 
study by the Midwest Research Institute, Kansas City, and reported to the 
annual meeting by William T. Kopp, in charge of the investigation. A final 
report will be made in about two months, it was announced. 


In summarizing the conclusions of his preliminary study, Mr. Kopp said: 


Korea Gets Grant 
For $1912 Million 


WASHINGTON—The International 
Cooperation Administration has an- 
nounced a $19% million fertilizer au- 
thorization for the Republic of Korea. 
It includes $17% million for nitro- 
genous fertilizers and $2 million for 
phosphatic fertilizers. 

The contract period ends next May 
31 and the terminal delivery date is 
next June 30. Source is world-wide. 


“We have a market situation that will 
see continued increased use of an- 
hydrous ammonia; that is, if promo- 
tional efforts by producers and deal- 
ers are increased. 


“The relative effectiveness of the 
local distributor-dealer will havé to 
increase both from a sales standpoint 
and from a cost knowledge stand- 
point in order to correctly base his 
prices and receive the life-sustaining 
margin of profit. 

“He will need aid from the pro- 
ducer in financing of applicators and 
storage equipment and in his pro- 
motional efforts to reach the farm 
market. He will need help from AAI 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN let it erode. Our eroded soils are the in over-all market promotion and 
Croplife Merchandising Editor result of lack of management. Some PN from state college extension services. 
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OKLAHOMA MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


nucleus in a former Oklahoma fer- 
tilizer association which was in ex- 
istence for several years. 

The present society, with a revised 
set of by-laws, has as its purpose the 
dissemination of information to deal- 
ers which will lead to better farm 
management and expanded fertilizer 
sales and use. An expanded dealer 
membership is being sought although 
membership is open to anyone inter- 
ested in fertilizer use and betterment 
of agriculture. 

The society’s first meeting was de- 
voted to sessions on “how-to-sell-it” 
topics, the need of fertilizers in Okla- 
homa and future trends, dealer- 
banker and dealer-county agent rela- 
tions, and the problems of a fertilizer 
dealer, 

George H. C. Green, vice president, 
Liberty National Bank, Oklahoma 
City, told the registrants that the 


: manufacturer 6f 
multiwall 
shipping sacks 

_in the industry! 


_ Cheek this chart 
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Experience 


Baclusive Sales Agents for 
KMrafipacker 
Automatic Open Mouth Bag Pilling My 


average Oklahoma banker has a 
farm background, is interested in a 
prosperous farm economy but views 
farming as it was when he was young. 

“Recently,” Mr. Green said, “I 
asked one banker if his area used 
fertilizers. He said, ‘no, it’s too dry 
in our area. You can’t fertilize here’.” 
Mr. Green cited this as an example 
to show how unfamiliar some bank- 
ers are with fertilizing practices. 

Continued Mr. Green: “If your 
banker isn’t well informed, he won’t 
grant a loan on fertilizer purchases. 
Give your banker information about 
fertilizer. Make it authentic informa- 
tion. Rely on the county agent and 
the vo-ag teacher to help you educate 
your banker on the value of fertiliz- 
ing. 

“Bankers in the South know much 
more about fertilizer use than bank- 
ers in Oklahoma, generally speaking. 


In contacts with your banker, give 
him the whole story. Don’t encourage 
him to grant a fertilizer loan if you 
know the fertilizer won’t do the 
proper job because of other factors.” 

Close cooperation with the county 
agent enables a dealer to know better 
what grades of fertilizer to stock and 
when the needs will be heaviest, 
pointed out Wesley Chaffin, senior 
extension agronomist, Oklahoma 
A&M College. The dealer and the 
county agent should know each other 
intimately. The dealer wants to sell 
fertilizers and the county agent is 
anxious to have fertilizers used to 
increase soil fertility, Mr. Chaffin 
said. 


Extension workers appreciate the 
help of dealers on fertilizer demon- 
strations and such help can pay 
off in extra business, explained Mr. 
Chaffin. He cited as an example the 
case of one western Oklahoma deal- 
er who assisted at a demonstra - 
tion and personally drove all his 
good customers out to see the dem- 


FEATURES 


CORPORATION |SOURCES 


Forest Lands 


Pulp Mill 


Bleach Plant 


Paper Mill 


Multiple Bag Plants 


Natural Kraft 


Colored Kraft 


Bleached Kraft 


Creped Kraft 


Wax Laminated Kraft 


Asphalt Laminated Kraft 


Wet-Strength Kraft 


Water Repellent Kraft 


Stak-LOK Super Rough Kraft 


Valve Bags —sewn or pasted 


Open Mouth Bags—sewn or pasted 


Flat Sewn Valve Bags 


Flat Sewn Open Mouth Bags 


KRAFT-lok Valve Closure 


Creped Tape 


Gummed Tape 


Filter Cord 


IRR 


Sewing Thread—(the only material 
we do not produce ourselves) 


1-2-3-4 Color Printing 


Art Department 


Bag Development and Research 


Fitth: Avenue, Naw York 26, « Daily News Bidg., Chicage 6, 


Piants at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 


onstration prog 

tice extends the if 
demonstration and convin 
prospect better than anyt 
and makes him easier t, sell, 


Pictures of results 
tests also make convincing Fs 
aids, Mr. Chaffin continued An 
valuable promotion for the deale 
a yield guessing contest. Such a | 
test, he said, was held in conned 
with a wheat field day sponsors 
the extension service. The 
contest was widely advertised. 
drew a fine turnout. 


Most of the attending farm 
dicated on cards their guesses aa 
much more the fertilized plot 
wheat would yield than the c 
plot. Many farmers even made co 
of kernels on heads in the two D 
something which would make a { 
inite impression on the farmer of 
value of fertilizing, Mr. Chaffin 

Fertilizer recommendations by 
county agent, determined from 
tests, indicate the pounds of nutrig 
per acre needed and give a choicd 
two or three grades of fertiliz 
This gives the dealer some lee 
since he is more apt to have ona 
three recommended grades in sti 
Mr. Chaffin stated. 

A talk entitled, “The Experie 
and Trials of a Fertilizer Dealer,” 
P. J. Freiburger, Bar-Dew Grai 
Feed Co., Bartlesville, Okla., held 
receptive audience at attention. 
Freiburger’s comments in detail 
on page 9 of this issue. 

A panel discussion of “Proble 
Solutions and Profits of the Fertili 
Dealer” included the following par 
pants: O. E. Jones, Oklahoma £ 
hyrdous Ammonia Co., Muskogee; 
Freiburger; Jim Meigs, Nichols 
tilizer & Chemical Co.; and G. 
Dowell, Dowell-Tyler Fertilizer ( 
Stillwater. Moderator was Ferd 
Deering, editor, Farmer - Stockm 
Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Freiburger cited his proble 
as consisting mainly of delive 
maintaining adequate profits fr 
fertilizers and selling of 
through itinerant outlets. Mr. Memmmh the c 
said a major problem was that Micy. In 
having the farmer accept fertiligg@pools of | 
delivery before the time of acter, one 
use. Mr. Dowell said the manufacti fertilize 
er’s help in selling the farmer on fq soil be 
tilizer use is important and necessaqmion: R 


toa 

Mr. Jones pointed out the diff; 
culty in convincing farmers of fem. Seni 
tilizer use. He cited the 
he used in building up his busineqy. placen 
from a small start in 1950 to i <.) 
present size. “We had to go to ti... 
farmer himself. We showed ther firmly , 
slides and pictures of results. W . Drain: 
held many meetings and serve} 
them coffee. We used test ploig... 
We did all these things every yea... 41, 
and they paid off,” Mr. Jones sai 


n tracir 
Mr. Meigs said that with a planngggeement, 
selling campaign a dealer can csi drawir 
mate fairly well how much fertiliaggjpre pre 
he will have to stock. He felt thg™mtroger 
while the demand for higher analyggg"’@ cam 
fertilizers is increasing there wouggahoma 
be a “continuing demand for standagyy’s and ¢ 
analyses fertilizers.” e users 
Freigburger said his ments 
carries about eight or nine varioggy's shov 
analysis fertilizers, stating that htes, Dr 
has the biggest demand for the “The » 
“Farmers are mystified by the 
ing of analysis,” Mr. Freiburger 
In such cases he urged the dealer bd lives 
tell the farmer exactly what 's Rien 
each fertilizer bag and what Ghia wy, 
would cost if the nutrients were an 
be bought separately. Suggest maj 
test so the farmer will know his betion i 
needs, he said. 
Mr. Jones posed the question 
whether the fertilizer industry "Hn to 
feasibly standardize the number 
analyses of fertilizers but panel 4 added 
audience comments differed in 
ion on the question. 


Mr. Dowell sald he relies on ! 
tilizer demonstrations and PX 
lished records to prove to farme 
the value of fertilizing. He cited * 
incident which he most often ™ 
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case of fertilizing 
had come across. A farm- 
pe he had a wheat field on 
ed $50 an cst Be- 
t of fertilizer, leav- 

pe he rim eres of the field un- 
was easy to see the 
tative results. The unferti- 
wasn’t good enough 


+ oon was a total loss, Mr. 


well said. 
ost-price squeeze has 
po farmers out of 
od Dr. Raymond D. Thomas, 
of commerce, Oklahoma 
M, told the meeting delegates. Dr. 
mas said that U.S. agriculture is 
ind that one phase of the economy 
b be ill and the remainder healthy 
bout disastrous results. We can’t 

tinue as we are, he maintained. 


‘ng ig not the kind of busi- 

ged over to the law of sup- 
and demand,” Dr. Thomas ex- 
ned, The solution of our surplus 
biem is not to be found in give- 
ys nor is there much hope for 
jing up our exports of agricul- 
products. He suggested retire- 
t of acres tied to some kind of 
trols as a means Of avoiding the 
lus build-up. Controls must be 
ner, though, he added. 
Thomas felt that there will 
tinue to be a place for the small 
er, although he may have to have 
plementary income. He predicted 
t the trend of urban people to in- 
in farms will continue. 


Eficiency in farming will pay 
too, Dr. Thomas explained, 
owing that the cost of seed, 
anting, tilling, preparing seed 
dis and plowing remains the same, 
hether 20 bu. or 50 bu. per acre 
» produced. Plant foods can help 
duce costs by increasing yields, 
added. 


Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, director, 
icultural research, Davison Chem- 
Co., Baltimore, outlined the im- 
ance of placement of fertilizer, 
intaining that it ranks almost 
the choice of fertilizer in ur- 
cy. In choosing between two 
ols of thought on the use of fer- 
mer, one of which states that crop 
fertilized, the other saying that 
soil be fertilized, he voiced this 
hion: Raise the fertility of the 
to a proper level and then add 
pt is removed by each crop. 

Dr. Sauchelli, in his talk, “Prac- 
Fertilizer Application Methods,” 
i placement is affected by: 

. Soil and nutrient characteris- 
; nitrates are not held by the soil 
firmly as phosphates. 

. Drainage, 

- Root systems and moisture. Nu- 
nts must get into solution to 
lieve their effect. 


cement, Dr. Sauchelli used slides 
I drawings to illustrate his points. 
ie prediction of increasing use 
nitrogen on forage crops in Okla- 
a came from Dr. J. Q. Lynd, 


lahoma A&M soils department. | * 


sand corn in Oklahoma are profit- 
€ users of nitrogen and wheat ex- 
iments in the state in the last five 
ts show the vital need for phos- 
tes, Dr. Lynd said. 


‘The single factor in Oklahoma 
at offers tremendous possibilities 
r the growth of agriculture (crops 
bd livestock) is the proper and 
_Clous use of fertilizer,” Dr. Lynd 
d. “We must increase our ferti- 
‘tr consumption to increase or 
*n maintain our agricultural pro- 
ction in Oklahoma,” he said. The 
aler can provide information ser- 
*s, Suggestions and even inspira- 
n to farmers so. that they will 
a quantities of fertilizer, 


quantity of nutrients 
€ form of crops and livestock 
ie off Oklahoma farms every 
4 = Murphy pointed out. He 
‘1 € following figures for nu- 
€quivalents which leave Okla- 


n tracing the history of fertilizer 


homa farms yearly and which are 
needed merely to replenish the state’s 
soils: 250,000 tons ammonium nitrate; 
155,000 tons superphosphate; and 29,- 
000 tons muriate of potash. 

Dr. L. W. Reed, soils department 
member of the Oklahoma college, dis- 
cussed “Fertilizer Trends in Okla- 
homa,” and as a member of a college 
panel on practical fertilizer recom- 
mendations, told the dealers that 
perhaps it is best for them to sell 
fertilizer on the basis of cost per acre. 
Telling a farmer that fertilizer will 
cost $110 per ton makes him think 
it’s a big bill and very costly. If the 
farmer is told it will cost him only 
$5 an acre it presents a different ap- 
proach. The result is the same in 
dollars, Dr. Reed explained, but it 
may make selling easier. 


Dr. Lynd, another panel member, 
reminded dealers that farmers don’t 
buy fertilizer, they buy fertilizer 
from a person. Dealers don’t sell 
fertilizer, they sell fertilizer to a 
person. 


Also on the speaker’s program was 


Dr. L. E. Hawkins, director, Okla- 
homa agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, who welcomed the registrants. 

Program chairmen were Mr. Deer- 
ing; W. E. Bauman, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege; and for the Nov. 29 banquet 
program, Parks Yeats, Oklahoma di- 
rector of feed, seed and fertilizer 
control, was master of ceremonies. 

Dr. R. C. S. Young, University of 
Georgia dean, now on leave from the 
university to speak on Americanism 
topics for the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce before U.S. groups, talked on 
“Why I’m Glad to be An American.” 
During the evening’s program Dr. 
Murphy was presented with a gift 
by the society for his contributions 
to Oklahoma agriculture. Prior to the 
banquet a hospitality hour was pro- 
vided by the society. 

Presiding at a business meeting on 
the morning of Nov. 29 was R. J. 
Kenyon, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
president of the society. A number of 
by-law changes were adopted at the 
business meeting. 

Assisting Mr. Kenyon with arrang- 
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TAX REMOVAL ASKED 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — A pro- 
posal calling for removal of the 2% 
sales tax on fertilizer, farm chemi- 
cals, seeds and several other agri- 
cultural products was endorsed by 
the Oklahoma Plant Food Education- 
al Society during the group’s meeting 
here Nov. 29-30. The proposal en- 
dorsed was that of the Oklahoma 
Cotton Ginners Assn. and the Okla- 
homa Cottonseed Crushers Assn. A 
poster published by the two groups 
states that “Oklahoma business is 
lost to neighboring states” and asks 


that the Oklahoma legislature change 
the law. 


ing the program were Dr. W. E. 
Irwin, Phillips Petroleum Co.; George 
Summers, Jr., American Cyanamid 
Co.; Mr. Chaffin; Mr. Yeats, and Dr. 
Murphy. Mr, Yeats is secretary of the 
society; Dale L. Campbell, Red Star 
Fertilizer Co., treasurer; and Jim 
Meigs, vice president. 


Your NEW SOURCE for Nitrogen Chemicals 


Sohio Chemical Company 


Our fleet of new aluminum 

or stainless steel tank cars 

and trucks will be ready to serve 
you starting January 1, 1966. 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


SHIPMENTS | 


Centrall 
west, Sohio Chemical Company offers you 
fast, low cost delivery. Our large storage 
facilities and extensive selection of nitrogen 
solutions can supply your most complex 


located in the agricultural mid- 


requirements. 
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AAI CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1) 


total push for increased use of all 
fertilizer and nitrogen.” 


About 800 distributors, producers 
and machinery manufacturers at- 
tended the AAI sessions and visited 
the extensive exhibits during the 
three-day session which featured 
talks on distribution and sales prob- 
lems and a round-table on agro- 
nomic values of 


This year for the first time our 
problem has not been “getting” am- 
monia but “getting rid of it,” said 
Mark C. Craft, Midwest Fertilizer 
Co., Springfield, Ill., in his president’s 
message. Because of numerous rumors 
there are many distributors who have 
adopted a “wait and see” attitude 
when there ‘should have been an ex- 
pansion of storage, development of a 
new territory or some other signifi- 
cant step taken. Price cutting never 


helps solve industry problems because 
it tends to make “shoppers” out of 
customers the next season, Mr. Craft 
said. 

Increased use of NH; will never be 
brought about by the simple pro- 
cedure of taking each other’s custo- 
mers, he declared. We must have new 
business, new crops, new areas and 
increased application—and these may 
be accomplished only by increased 
effort. “Help the farmer make money, 
or both you and your customer will 
be out of business,” he added. 

Increased use of NH; has been re- 
vealed by U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture figures which indicated 225,- 
000 tons by direct application in the 
year ended June 30, 1953; 330,000 in 
the following year and 414,300 in the 
year ended June 30, 1955. This is al- 
most double the tonnage of two years 
ago and represents approximately 


NO SOUR GRAPES 


Applying modern commercial fertilizers to the soil helps America’s 
farmers bring in a fine crop of sweet, juicy grapes season after season. 


Potash, a vital component of these fertilizers, not only enriches the 
soil, but protects crops against disease and increases yield and quality. 


U. S. P.’s high-grade muriate of potash has the highest K2O content 
and is free-flowing and non-caking—important advantages in the 
manufacture of fertilizers that help growers produce sweet grapes, 


and a sweet profit, too. 


U.S, PAT.OFF, 


20% of the total nitrogen used for 
fertilizer last year. 

“We have come a long way since 
1947 and the future will be what 
we make it,” Mr. Craft declared. 
“We have passed through a trying 
period of short supply and we are 
well into the era of over-supply. At 
some point in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture we will inevitably find that pro- 
duction will level off on a plane 
closely paralleling that of maximum 
demand and our object then should 
be to hold and increase our share of 
the nitrogen market in a manner that 
will return a fair and reasonable 
profit to those in the business,” Mr. 
Craft concluded. 


The market research survey de- 
veloped a number of recommenda- 
tions for action to be taken by the 
Agricultural Ammonia Institute, by 
producers and by dealers. Follow- 
ing are the steps suggested for the 
AAI: 


1. AAT should cooperate with rep- 
utable organizations in total promo- 
tion of all fertilizer consumption as 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K,0 MIN. 


UNITED STATES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


fas. POTASH COMPANY 


& supplementary par 
hydrous ammonia program. 


position to 

3. AAT should spon ‘ 
would define the ees 
anhydrous ammonia market poe 
ties and define those areas 
marginal and non-profitable 
_ 4 AAT should develop cost aoa 
ing systems to show distributors 
their costs. 

Should develo 
for the distributor to ai Pe 
the farmer. 7 

6. AAT should make a definitg 

ral Colleges on 
advantages o 
ges of anhydrous 

7. AAI membership sho be 
larged to admit a 
distributors. 

recommendations f 
ducers were as follows: mls. fe 

1. Producers should help de 
with sales kits and similar merd 
dising tools. 

2. Producers should help deale 
financing the purchase of applica 
and storage tanks by the farmey 

For the dealer, the market s 
recommendations were: 

1. The dealer cannot rely on ad 
tising to do the whole Selling job 
must get out and sell personal] 
the farms of his prospects and 
tomers. 

2. The dealer should seek the f 
of county agents and local ba 
who influence the acceptance and 
of anhydrous ammonia. 


uid atter 
the b 


3. Equipment and storage facili. 
should be offered to the farm” th 
the lowest monthly or yearly 4 og 
whether it be renting or owning tim “ais 


facilities. 

Pointing out that what proved 
be a very profitable venture in 
early years has become, in its 
turity, a competitive industry, 
Kopp said that a business-like 
proach to current problems will 
to be made if the industry is to 
tain a substantial part of its pote 
of 300% to 500% sales increase. 


“There is no magic way of s¢ 
ing NH,,” Mr. Kopp said. “It m 
be fully understood that the des 
is the focal point of effort thro 
which increased sales of anhydr 
ammonia must originate.” 


Summing up the situation fad 
the NH; dealer, James H. And 
Andrew Farm Store, Jefferson, Io 
said, “The present day ammonia 
tributor has a large investment i 
seasonal business and is selling a 
product by poor merchandising td 
uninformed public in a competi 
market.” 

These are the problems facing 
distributor, Mr. Andrew said: 
large investment, (2) seasonal } 
ness, (3) new product, (4) poor ll 
chandising, (5) uninformed pul 
(6) competitive market. 

The cost of storage tanks, trans} 
tanks, applicators, tractors and ot 
related equipment makes this 4 BRity o¢ 
business right from the start, he Mw p 
clared, and the more storage 4 Himent 
tributor owns, the bigger the 
stone around his neck. It is estima, , fies 
the average annual cost of own : 
30,000-gal. storage tank is $1 
Leasing of this storage in off-sed 
is the solution to the problem 
some instances. 

The seasonal factor means that 
come is derived during three or 
months of the year while over 
and expenses go on the full 12 mon 
Mr. Andrew said. Wise distribu 
have lined up an allied business 
carry them through the year, he 
clared, such as selling feed, 28" 
tural chemicals, farm seeds, 4 
liquid phosphate and potash 
tilizers. 


The fact that NH, is new si 
be stressed in merchandising, 
said, but this alone does not Hien th. 
it the entire answer to ferU™iiys 
needs since potash and phosP™iere w, 
are also necessary. A complete 
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of soil microbes without any marked KANSAS CITY — The Agricultural 


balk ” certain work which seemed to show 
or studi on of NH,” he added. ’ | tO sik change in the kinds or quality of | Ammonia Institute will be joined by S 
ot applica ‘ t from irrigation the he said. the Great Plains Agricultural Am- 
arket poggllmmeme seem) tO think that price greatly influenced by The general effect of NH; applica- | Assm., according to action 
areas ill take the place of tion to soil microbes is not adverse | by the AAI board of directors 
itable, Andrew said. A good mer- | monia in the water. for any letetk of ties, He. Marie here last week during the annual 
D Cost accimmindising program should ge a Other experimentation points out mew declared Actually the increase | Convention and trade show. At a ses- 
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Agitation also has been studied and | ; ntlaet ease microbes and | Gepting the unification proposal the 


ared. 
ite ic still is rather unin- | it was shown that under normal con- . 2 board said the move was made be- 
nee Me nH” Mr. Andrew con- | ditions losses could not be more than Should nitrogen fertilization of | cause many members of the Great 
nhydrous fied and one of the best ways to | 10% from this factor. As to volatili- | CTOP residues be advocated? Dr. Bar- | Plains also were AAI members. 
vm them is to advertise. We have | zation of ammonia it has been con- | tholomew presented considerable evi- 
should belle continuous use of local papers cluded that surface applications of | dence on both sides of the question, 
ter numbdifgur area and also direct mail. | ammonia to highly buffered alkaline | but concluded that it is of question- sufficient nitrogen to obtain near 
tinuity week after week is im- | soils during periods of high soil tem- able practical value except for the maximum benefits for the low nitro- 
s for NH, fant, he said, in order to keep the | perature should be avoided, he said. | production of composts, or where | gen crop residues, (2) extra addi- 
3: sage before your customers. Testi- Fertilizers influence both the num- | large quantities of residues are re- | tional nitrogen adds little to the value 
help deffMials are a good method to tell | bers and kinds of soil micro-organ- | turned to the soil. of the crop residue and any organic 
tilar mere story; they create reader in- | isms, Dr. Bartholomew said in his He said (1) in normal farming oper- matter saved:is generally expensive 
st, add authenticity to your story | talk on nitrogen and soil microbes. | ations the average soil will furnish (Continued on page 21) 
help dealefillmm are a form of flattery to the 
e farmeg or competitive market, 
market enough, our worst competi- Quality Materials 
s are not those who sell other ae 
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ects and has been some interest in 
nding credit for NH; in order to and Equipment = 

seek the f@@Mhouso business. Every distributor 
| local ba dattempt to establish and main- * 
tance and the best possible relationship Exacting Standards 
his local bank and credit or- ee . 
rage facili ations. These people are spe- and Rigid Inspection 
the farmetl.... in their business and are guid- 

r yearly by a firm realization that every 


owning borrowed must be repaid at a 

We pay Brilliant, Multi Color 
understand the use of NH; 

agg the profits to be gained from Brand Printing 

industry, Tipy positive thinking, forceful ac- 


eater hand active cooperation, we must Dependable 


istry is toll” these problems and build a “ n 
respected, enduring business,” | Delivery Service........ 


Andrew concluded. 

way of s¢ In emphasizing the importance 
aid. “It m selling, the AAI program fea- 
ed two inspirational talks on 
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Robert L. Borg 
JOINS NATIONAL POTASH— 
Robert L. Borg has become sales 
representative for National Potash 
Co. in the states of Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, the City of Chi- 
cago and the Province of Ontario. 
The appointment, announced by Wil- 
liam B. Porterfield, vice president and 
sales manager, was effective Dec. 1. 


Heads Chemical Group 


NEW YORK—R. Woolcott Hooker, 
vice president of Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
was elected president of the Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 


turers Assn. at the recent annual 
* meeting of the organization. 


Pacific Coast Borax 
Announces Changes 
In Agricultural Sales 


NEW YORK—Pacific Coast Borax 
Co., Division of Borax Consolidated, 
Ltd., has announced the following 
personnel changes in its Agricultural 
Sales Division: 


F. T. Winters, Jr., has been ap- 


pointed special advisor on herbicide 
sales to the parent company, Borax 
Consolidated, Ltd., in London. In his 
new position Mr. Winters, Jr., will 
be studying potential markets for 
the company’s herbicides in various 
markets throughout the world. 

Dr. L. M. Stahler has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Agricultural 
Sales Division and will direct the ac- 
tivities of that sales organization 
throughout the U.S. His headquar- 
ters will continue to be in Los An- 
geles. 

Dale Rake has been appointed di- 
rector of agricultural research and 
development which position was for- 
merly held by Dr. L. M. Stahler. He 
will be responsible for research and 
development work, particularly on 
the ‘company’s herbicide products, 
and will also be headquartered in 
Los Angeles. 


North Carolina Shipments 


RALEIGH, N.C. — Fertilizer ship- 
ments in North Carolina during Oc- 
tober totaled 74,504 tons, compared 
with 80,948 tons in October, 1954, 
according to the state Department 
of Agriculture. Shipments during 
July-October totaled 136,678 tons this 
year, compared with 152,335 tons in 
a corresponding period last year. 


| 
METHYL BROMIDE 


OROPICRIN 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED stare 


1954-55 With Comparisons 


BROMIDE 


_ Now being produced at our modern 
plant in Newark, NJ.,Kolker Methyl 
Bromide is the outstanding fumi-. 
gant for the elimination of insect 


XPOISON” 


tl 
KER CHEMicaL CORPORA 


packages and soil. 
@ Is non-explosive and non-flammable. 


@ Is economical to use. 


tributors throughout the country. 


For further information on this. highly effective fumi- 


gant, please call or write us today. 


KOLKER| 


‘KOLKER METHYL 


@ Kills insects, mites and related pests in all stages of their development. 
@ Has a high degree of toxicity to a wide range of insects, rodents and other 


@ Has rapid volatilization and a high rate of diffusion into stored grain, bales, 


@ Does not leave any residual odors, tastes or stains. 


Kolker Methyl Bromide is packaged in regular one-pound 
cans with 2% chloropicrin as warning agent, and 125, 
150 and 450 pound cylinders of 100% methyl bromide. 

Sale of Kolker Methyl Bromide will be handled by dis- 


600 Doremus Ave. - Newark 5, N. J. - MArket 2-4085 


rodent infestat 


BROMIDE 


(Short Tons) F 
1 
STATE 1952-53 1953-54" «ANH. 
NEW ENGLAND 469,374 415,596 best WAY 
c 
Maine 211,381 171,679 eg 
New Hampshire 21,391 15,767 nar, edit 
Vermont 49,506 38,331 oid a L 
Massachusetts 85,112 84,560 tate Col 
Rhode Island 15,490 15,398 “4 Jot 
Connecticut 86,494 89,861 restock 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 1,623,843 1,567,579 
New York 658,050 607,224 - 4 cas 
New Jersey 276,505 289,508 V 
Pennsylvania 689,288 670,847 Brouth, 0 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL 4,328,823 4,202,676 vestock 
ins co 
Ohio 1,162,384 1,083,775 three 
Indiana 1,168,130 1,153,229 1,149 orn crop 
Ilinois 951,930 941,506 pean' 
Michigan 643,933 596,034 be. For t 
Wisconsin 402,446 428,132 om Me 
bou 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 1,795,137 2,022,746 2.03%, of pea 
Minnesota 258,476 317,331 
lowa 525,610 628,663 
Missouri 580,035 597,841 manager 
North Dokota 40,235 47,617 ith, a 
South Dakota 16,173 29,846 College, 
Nebraska 144,425 193,577 soil foru 
Kansas 230,183 207,871 “Practi 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 6,663,504 6,538,049 6,486mmonservat 
Delaware 90,588 94,655 e solved 
Maryland 301,098 310,581 shed 
D. 2,587 2,695 ement : 
Virginia 833,625 779,173 onservat 
West Virginia 87,134 76,685 
North Carolina 1,869,053 1,822,442 
South Carolina 973,021 936,865 reder 
Georgia 1,367,663 1,346,831 
Florida 1,138,735 1,168,122 ew V 
SOUTH CENTRAL 4,511,012 4,356,795 400mOt Ch 
Kentucky 599,925 573,344 MEMP’ 
Tennessee 578,793 523,078 bf Memry 
Alabama 1,252,783 1,179,030 resident 
Mississippi 729,149 727,920 p charge 
Arkansas 364,465 368,091 
Louisiana 313,982 314,424 
Oklahoma 125,776 130,784 
Texas 546,139 540,124 952, to 
WESTERN 1,590,441 1,731,493 
Montana 25,453 28,418 
idcho 69,272 84,456 
Wyoming 11,474 10,151 Mr. Ly 
Colorado 47,722 46,275 erin Bus 
New Mexico 27,491 22,347 pent 13 
Arizona 119,453 134,320 als, Lte 
Utah 31,564 28,104 ngineeri 
Nevada 3,584 3,414 0 Memp 
Washington 117,856 154,052 182 
Oregon 133,947 132,422 151 orth | 
California 1,002,625 1,087,534 1,130 
ins F 
UNITED STATES 20,982,134 20,834,934 20,518, 


Prepared by: National Plant Food Institute. 


1 Revised. Derived from ‘Commercial Fertilizers, Consumption in the U. $.,"’ 1952-53 and 19 
by Walter Scholl, Hilda M. Wallace & Esther |. Fox, Fertilizer and Agricultural Lime Section, 
and Water Conservation Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 


2 Preliminary, subject to revision. 


3 Estimated; margin of error may be large. 


— See Story on Page 1 — 


Russell W. Mumford, 
American Potash Vice 


President, Retires 


LOS ANGELES—Russell W. Mum- 
ford, vice president and consulting 
engineer for American Potash & 
Chemical Corp., retired recently after 
35 years’ service with the company. 

Mr. Mumford’s career with the firm 
began in 1920 when he was named 
chemical engineer in charge of re- 
search and development of the com- 
pany’s main plant at Trona, Cal. 

During succeeding years he served 
as assistant manager of the Trona 
plant and became consulting engi- 
neer. in 1929. Mr. Mumford was 
named a vice president of AP&CC in 
1941 and was elected a director in 
1947. He continued as vice president 
and consulting engineer until his re- 


tirement. 


Two Atlas Powder 
Directors Retire 


WILMINGTON — Retirement 
two directors and election of a ™ 
board member were announced 
cently by Atlas Powder Co. 

Retiring from the board are Chat 
Warner, a director since 1927, 4 
Cecil F. Backus, a director since 194 
The new director is Wilfred D. Gill 
president of the Bell Telephone Y 
of Pennsylvania, and the Diam 
State Telephone Co. 
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BINDWEED CONTROL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
control of bindweed is not list 


as a conservation practice the 
Texas ASC Handbook, but f2"™@@uiture 
may be able to obtain gover™™EMons of 
assistance in eradication 


application is made before Dec. 3 
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swer to Surplus 
snc in Livestock, 
Firman E. Bear 


TTAN, KANSAS — The 
ast way tO adjust between surplus 
ind scarcity of farm crops 1S by way 
F the livestock industry, Firman E. 
boar, editor of Soil Science magazine, 
Fda Land Use forum at Kansas 
Kate College recently. 

«4 lot of grain is consumed in 
westock production that, if used di- 
‘ety as food would make our present 
urpluses look small,” he said. 

“In case of need, as with another 
orld War or another national 
brouth, or both together, grain fed 
bvestock could be sacrificed and the 
Hains could be consumed as such. 
bur three and one-half billion bushel 
om crop, if balanced with soybeans 
nd peanuts, would feed a lot of peo- 
ie. For the current population there 
ould be more than 20 bu. of corn, 
pout 2 bu. of soybeans and over 10 
». of peanuts each annually.” 


Many of the land use problems 
have occurred as a result of poor 
management, according to F. W. 
Smith, agronomist at Kansas State 
College, one of the speakers at the 
soil forum. 


“Practically speaking, many soil 
servation problems could either 
le solved or at least partially allevi- 
ted by practice of good soil manage- 
ent, or by combining good soil man- 
gement and physical methods of soil 
onservation,” he said. 


rederic W. Lyndon 
ew Vice President 
Df Chapman Chemical 


MEMPHIS — Frederic W. Lyndon 
ff Memphis has been elected vice 
resident of Chapman Chemical Co. 
mn charge of the Industrial Chemicals 
pivision, A. Dale Chapman, pres- 
dent, has announced. 

Mr. Lyndon, a native of Toronto, 
anada, came to Memphis in May, 
952, to set up and manage the 
ompany’s new division. The firm 
ormerly had dealt only in wood 


and agricultural chem- 
als, 


Mr. Lyndon is a graduate of Duf- 
erin Business College in Toronto. He 
pent 13 years with Dalglish Chem- 
als, Ltd. and five years in business 
s0gPngineering in Chicago before coming 
Memphis. 
182 
15] 


1,130 orth Dakota Firm 
Flax Seed Title 


CHICAGO — R. F. Gunkelman & 
pons of Fargo, N.D., has been award- 
the world’s championship in flax 
* for the third straight year on 
‘ hew variety of seed flax known 
8 Certified DeOro. Announcement 


vas made at the Inte i 
Grain Show here rnational Hay 


— new seed is a golden seeded 
am of flax developed by R. F. 
& Sons in conjunction 
he North Dakota State Seed 
partment and other North Dakota 
Sricultural College personnel. It has 
rmonstrated an outstanding ability 
Produce maximum crops under ad- 


erse 
d are Chat! conditions, such as 


2-53 and 19 
Lime Section, 


etirement 
ion of a Ng 
ynounced 


ne 1927, ling wi xtreme heat, frost conditions, 
or since 19 Thi Planted’ on marginal land. 
red D. Gillé il rig the first year the variety 
‘elephone 4 commercially available in 


he "ted quantities, 


lorida Consumption 


[TROL T 
A 
ns AHASSE, FLA. — Fertilizer 
5 not totaled 173 during Oc- 
tice in the ed 173,000 tons, according 
but farm) Department of Agri- 
gover € total included 107,819 


xtures and 65,181 tons of 
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AMMONIUM | 


FERTILIZER 


HIGHER PROFITS 
from fewer acres. 


Fewer acres can provide higher profits when the yield per acre 
is increased through good farming practices. Careful land man- 
agement, choice of a high-quality seed, continuous weed, insect 
and disease controls are all very necessary. But, perhaps the 
most important practice is improving soil fertility. By following 
a recommended fertilizer and liming program, you will add what 
the soil requires in the correct amounts. You can increase yield 
per acre at relatively low cost by increasing your use of nitrogen. 
A good source of nitrogen in solid form is CSC Ammonium 
Nitrate Fertilizer. 


CSC AMMONIUM NITRATE 
GIVES TWO-STEP ACTIO 


CONTAINS 33.5 


% NITROGEN 


BITRATE 


half of the nitrogen 
available more 
slowly for continued 


half of the nitrogen 
immediately avail- 

‘able for rapid early 
growth 


CSC Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is guaranteed to contain a 
minimum of 33.5% Nitrogen. Two-step action is possible be- 
cause this 33.5% Nitrogen consists of equal quantities of quick- 
growth nitrate nitrogen and sustained growth ammonia nitrogen. 
The illustration shows the exclusive actual size of CSC Ammoni- 
um Nitrate Fertilizer. It flows freely, spreads evenly, never clogs 
or sticks in the spreader. Low-moisture CSC Ammonium Nitrate 
is specially coated and packed in sturdy bags to prevent caking 


or lumping during storage. Spend your fertilizer “f. ~, 

dollar wisely—look for CSC’s green and white 
the next time you buy fertilizer. 

Aw 


A Product of ~ : 


Commercial Solvents Corporation 
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Charles Julius Willard 
Receives Award for 

Service to Agriculture 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Dr. Charles 
Julius Willard of the agronomy de- 
partment of Ohio State University 
received the Gamma Sigma Delta na- 
tional award for distinguished service 
to agriculture at a banquet in his 
honor here recently. Dr. Willard has 
been a member of the Ohio State 
faculty more than 38 years. 

Gamma Sigma Delta, honorary 
fraternity of agriculture, recognized 
Dr. Willard for “his world leadership 
in problems of legume and seed pro- 
duction, chemical methods of weed 
control, his work in crop ecology and 
his dynamic teaching ability.” 

The award was presented by Dr. 
Roger C. Smith, national historian 
of Gamma Sigma Delta and a mem- 
ber of the Kansas State College fac- 
ulty. Dr. Willard graduated from 
Kansas State in 1908 and later took 
a master’s degree at the University 
of Illinois and a Ph.D. at Ohio State. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizers 
Because The LION Brand Is Pre-Sold 


HERE’S THE LION LINE-UP 
OF QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


lion Anhydrous Ammonia— 82.2% 
nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia— Ammonia 
content about 30%—other grades 
to suit your requirements. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer— 
Improved spherical pellets. Guaran- 
teed 33.5% nitrogen. 


Lien Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions— 
Various types to suit your particular 
manufacturing needs. 


Lien Sulphate of Ammonia — White, 
uniform, free flowing crystals. Guaran- 
teed 21% nitrogen. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: NATIONAL BANK OF 


YOU increase 


LION OIL 


A DIVISION OF MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Minnesota Soils Day - 
Program Announced 


ST. PAUL—The soils day program 
‘of Minnesota Farm and Home Week 
will be held Jan. 12 at the University 
of Minnesota Farm School here, Dr. 
W. P. Martin, head of the department 
of soils has announced. 


The one day program will include: 


Good Is Your Soil Test,” John Grava, 
supervisor of the state soil testing 
laboratory; “Corn, Yesterday and To- 
day,” Arnold Wiebusch, soil conserva- 
tion agent, Red Wing, Minn.; “Fer- 
tilizing Process,” Charles Simkins, 
extension soils specialist; “The Chang- 
ing Fertility Picture,” a panel con- 
sisting of John MacGregor, Alfred 
Caldwell, Harold Jones and George 
Blake, department of soils. 


“The State Inspects Your Ferti- 
lizer,” R. E. Bergman, state feed and’ 
fertilizer control office; “Corn and 
Erosion Control,” Orville Hays, proj- 
ect superintendent, La Crosse, Wis.; 
“Legume Seed Production,” Paul Bur- 


You Sell 


A welcome by Dr. Martin; “How 


son, department of soils; “Why Judge 
Land,” Roger Harris, soil conserva- 
tion specialist, and a panel, ‘Making 
Extra Yields of Corn,” Leonard Syl- 
ling, Caledonia, Minn., John Masonick, 
Bowerville, Minn., and Therol Velde, 
Granite Falls, Minn. 


Forrest Branch in New 


American Potash Post 
LOS ANGELES—American Potash 
& Chemical Corp. has announced the 
appointment of Forrest Branch to 
the newly-created position of direc- 


tor of administrative services for the 


company, its subsidiaries and di- 
visions. The appointment was effec- 
tive Dec. 1, according to R. B. Coons, 
company vice president, who made 
the announcement. 

Mr. Branch has been serving as 
manager of administrative services at 
the company’s main plant at Trona, 
Cal. He will transfer from Trona to 
company headquarters at Los An- 
geles some time after Jan. 1. 


Retailers who market Lion nitrogen fertilizers are enjoying 
- sales increases and expanding profits, because the Lion brand 
is being continuously pre-sold to farmers—and retailers reap 


the benefits. 


Throughout the year, Lion advertising appears in leading state 
farm publications, and in Farm & Ranch-Southern Agricul- 
turist, Prairie Farmer, Progressive Farmer, and Wallaces’ 
, Farmer & Iowa Homestead. These advertisements tell farmers 
: —again and again—the facts about plant foods: that the farmer 
» who uses the proper kinds and amounts of commercial fertilizers 
will increase his yields and his profits. This advertising sells 


fertilizers, for Lion and for you! 


Lion’s two giant chemical plants have the capacity to assure 
you a steady supply of the most popular and economical types 
of nitrogen fertilizers. In fact, Lion is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of prilled ammonium nitrate, and one of the industry’s 
leaders in producing other nitrogen fertilizer materials. 


It’s easy to sell nitrogen fertilizers with the Lion emblem on 
the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous ammonia. And easier selling adds 


up to more profits for you. 


COMMERCE BUILDING, New Orleans, lo. © SHEPHERD BUILDING, Montgomery, Ala. 


COMPAN Y 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


George R. Williams 


George R. Williams 
Named Representative 
For Diamond Black Lec 


CLEVELAND — Appointment 
George R. Williams as a sales | 
service representative of Diam{ 
Black Leaf Co., Cleveland, has 
announced by J. M. Merritt, sj 
manager. 

At his new post, Mr. Williams 
cover the entire state of Ohio in 
half of the Black Leaf house ; 
garden line of pest-control prody 
He will assist hardware retail 
garden supply merchandisers, and 
tail druggists in promoting the 
of Black Leaf brand pesticides 
home gardeners. 

Mr, Williams comes to the Diam 
Black Leaf organization from H. 
Hudson Manufacturing Co., Chica 
producers of sprayers and applica 
equipment, whom he has represen 
in a sales capacity since 1950. Pra 
ously, he was engaged in sales w4 
with Swift & Co. for two years. 

A native of the Buckeye Sta 
born in Columbus, Mr. Williams 
tended Ohio State University. 


Henry C. Andersen 
New Garden Chemicals 
Salesman for Du Pont 


WILMINGTON—A new sales 
for garden chemicals in the Chic 
area has been added to the Du Pam 
sales force. He is Henry C. And 
sen of New Castle, N.H. Mr. ! 
derson joined Du Pont Oct. 31,4 
has been assigned .to the south 
half of the Chicago metropolitan 4 
plus parts of Illinois and Indiana. 

Mr. Andersen was born and e( 
cated in Portland, Maine. During! 
10 years before U.S. entry into Wo 
War II, he served in the comme 
department of the New Engle 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., § 
later as a newspaper publishers 3 
tional representative. ; 

Following three years’ service 
the Navy, he became national 
vertising manager for the Portsm® 
(N.H.) Herald, and for the past 
years has operated his own ™ 
store in New Castle. 


Texas Fertilizer 
Plant Worker Killed 


COMANCHE, TEXAS — Carrdl 
Anderson, an employee of the Top 
Fertilizer Co., was killed instal 
recently when an explosion blew 
through a wall into the street. 3 
Claudia Fisher, another emplq 
was seriously injured and is ® 
hospital with compound fractu 
both legs. 

Mr. Anderson and Miss fisher 
the only persons in the struct 
the time. According to Const) 
L. Jackson, the explosion was F 
ably caused by accumulated 8% 
timated damages are $15,000. 
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a A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


iams 
nfative 


r OHIO MEETINGS—Shown above are scenes from the recent Ohio 


vional fertilizer and lime meetings. At the left, at meetings in eastern Ohio, 


», from left to right, Malcolm H. McVickar, National Plant Food Institute, 
yshington; D. T. Herman, Ohio Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
mmittee, Columbus; Gordon J. Ryder, Ohio State University extension 
onomist, and Wilbur Hadgers, Marble Cliff Quarries Co., Columbus. Shown 
the right picture while attending the Western Ohio conference are, John 


pher, Ohio State University extension soil conservationist, Columbus; Dr. 


Vickar; E. P. Reed, Ohio State University extension agronomist, Columbus; 


R. R. Davis, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station agronomist, Wooster, and 
George Enfield, U.S. Department of Agriculture soil specialist, Washington. 
Dr. McVickar, NPFI chief of agronomic education, in discussing “New De- 
velopments in Fertilizer,” said “The fertilizer industry now represents one 
of the largest segments of the chemical industry. Through mechanization and 
improved technology, the industry gives the farmer more for his money year 
after year.” To illustrate the point, Dr. McVickar pointed out that it took a 
gain of 262 Ib. on a steer 25 years ago to purchase a ton of 2-12-6 fertilizer. 
Today, the equivalent plant food can be purchased with 215 Ib. of steer gain. 
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on from By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Co., Chics Croplife Merchandising Editor 
and applica 
las represen STILLWATER, OKLA.—A talk on 
ce 1950. Prammeler policy concerning fertilizer 
sales wang, delivery, credit, advertising 
wo years. d county agent cooperation was one 
3uckeve Stamgthe high points of the first annual 
Williams lahoma fertilizer dealers’ confer- 
tiversity. e here Nov. 29-30. In a well- 
eived talk, P. J. Freiburger, Bar- 
w Grain & Feed Co., Bartlesville, 
en a. discussed, “The Experiences 
H i Trials of a Fertilizer Dealer.” 
emicals e conference was sponsored by the 
Pont lahoma Plant Food Educational 
new sales iety. (For a story of the confer- 
in the Page 1.) 
0 the Du Pa ollowing are the comments of Mr. 
nry C, burger: 
NH. Mr. ae’ Bar-Dew Grain & Feed Co. is 
1t Oct. 31, aim Powe feed, seed and farm sup- 
StOre. 
fertilizer and feed dealer is a 
snd Indiana. °Perator. He is called upon to 
horn andl vide a lot of information. He has 
ine. During4 buy all the merchandise in his 
ntry into Wa g He has to decide how much to 
the commer’ when to buy and how to sell it 
New Enclaili for what price. He is the sales 
raph Co., partment. 
publishers @#Whether the customer buys one 
’ kK or one ton of fertilizer he will 
ars’ service MRK the dealer, much should 
e national se and when should I put it on?” 
the Portsm0 he small customer is important. 
r the past el youre not m aking 
his own "GMDk around. Some one else is get- 
the business, 
re pur store rents out small garden 
Faders for 50¢ a day. If you tell 
lled Customer who has just purchased 


“en or lawn fertilizer, “Here, take 


AS — Spreader along and use it,” the 
of the TOMMMBader probably won't come back. 
killed insfou make a small charge for use 
losion blew? © spreader it will be returned to 
the stree Store. If the customer has a 
ther emplee account, we will charge pur- 
1 and is 2 Bes if the customer desires. If 
ind fractUhas no charge account we ask 


in advance, 


Miss ~— > make sales you have to let the 
the a omer know who you are and what 
to Cons" lum". You must advertise. We have 
osion was 


A all methods of advertising ex- 


nulated g4 television, We have used various 


$15,000. 


forms of contests, including contests 
for 4-H club members. We use route 
selling methods and we never miss 
the opportunity of making fertilizer 
sales. We use ‘personal telephone calls 
to make sales. 


We have worked up a good fall 
fertilizer sales business. This was 
not the case eight years ago. Any 


\klahoma Retailer Tells of Experiences 
And Problems of a Fertilizer Dealer 


fertilizer we had left in fall in those 
years just wasn’t sold. However, 
our spring sales of fertilizer are 
still best. 


We've tried sales letters to local 
boxholders. This is an impersonal 
way of selling and the prospect feels 
that the dealer doesn’t think enough 

(Continued on page 18) 


SHOP 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


TALK 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 


Why is it that small grain farmers as a group have not taken 
more readily to fertilizer to help boost their yields? Dealers in areas 
where considerable small grains are grown can attest to this unusual 


circumstance. 


Dealers who attended the recent regional meetings in Minnesota 
sponsored by the extension service and the University of Minnesota 
got an armful of data showing that small grain yields haven't gone up 
much in the last 15 years but other crops have shown striking yield 
increases. Considering that Minnesota has over seven million acres of 
small grains alone, the yield increase possible with increased or 


adequate fertilizer use would run 
into millions of bushels. 

Charles A. Simkins, University of 
Minnesota extension soils specialist, 
told the dealers that in university 
fields, yields have been increased as 
much as 30 bu. an acre by fertilizing 
soil found by soil tests to be short 
of plant foods. 


Mr. Simkins believes that proper 
small grain fertilizing would give 
an over-all 40% increase in Min- 
nesota small grain yields. Minne- 
sota’s small grains fertilizing av- 
erage now is very small—only a 
half pound of nitrogen, 3 Ib. of 
phosphate acid, and 2 Ib. of po- 
tass.um per acre a year. 


One important reason for fertiliz- 
ing is that research shows small 
ins are “weak feeders”—that is, 
they feed less efficiently on plant 


foods in the soil than do other crops. 


* Mr. Simkins explained that it is 
thus doubly important that the 
right nutrients be present in the 
soil so they can be available to 
“feed” the growing plants. This 
means proper fertilizing, based on 

(Continued on page 20) 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


DEALERS ... Remember, or do 
you? ... The old surrey with the 
fringed top and the accelerator was 
the buggy-whip that sat upright on 
the off side of the dash board... 
And Mother always set aside one day 
each week for “baking day” and how 
good the bread tasted the day it was 
baked ... And we did our banking 
in our sock or in the vase on the 
mantel ... Green coffee was roasted 
in the wood-stove oven, the coffee 
mill hung on the wall... We'd float 
in milk until the old cow went dry, 
and we’d make ice cream in summer 


‘time when we had company... It 


was the parlor organ instead of the 
radio or the T.V. set and the only 
thing we knew about electricity was 
what we read. 


REMEMBER corn was cultivated 
with the bull tongue and wheat cut 
with the cradle ... We enjoyed a 
few peaches and apples in season and 
oranges came only at Christmas... 
Never heard of grapefruit ... The 
old hen hatched the chickens and 
maybe saved one third of them... 
Lime was used to make whitewash 
and not to sweeten soil. 


REMEMBER, the best ferti- 
(Continued on page 11) 


MISSOURI FARMER HITS 196 BU. CORN YIELD 


MARBLE HILL, MO.—J. W. Bennett harvested 196.7 bu. of corn per 
acre on 30 acres of ground on his farm west of Marble Hill. 

L. C. Hunter, Bollinger County extension agent, said the corn was 
planted June 1, 2 and 3 in rows 36 inches apart and showed an average stalk 


count of about 17,400 per acre. 


The corn was fertilized with 350 Ib. of plant food per acre. A portable 
sprinkler irrigation system was used on the creek-bottom land. Mr, Hunter 
said on an unirrigated plot within the same 30-acre field the corn yield was 


98.9 bushels. 
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What's New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described im this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We'll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6343—Tractor- 
Shovel 


The third and largest of the new 
four-wheel-drive tractor-shovels to be 
added to its “Payloader’” line has 
been announced by the manufactur- 
er, the Frank G. Hough Co. Designat- 
ed as the model HO, the unit has a 
capacity of 2 cu. yds. It is similar 
.in styling and outward appearance 
to the 1 and 1% cu. yd. models HU 
and HH which were recently intro- 
duced. Features are “pry-out” buck- 
et action; 40° of “breakout” at 
ground level and new standards of 
safety and stability. The clutch ped- 
al has been eliminated and all shifts 
through all speed ranges in both 
forward and reverse can be made 
without coming to a stop or slowing 
down, company officials said. Check 
No. 6343 on the coupon, clip and mail 
it to secure more information. 


No. 6352—Bag 
Paekers 


The H. L. Stoker Co. has prepared 
a new catalog entitled “Stoker Bag 
Packers,” which describes its packers 
for filling multiwall bags and drums. 
The company’s packers, according to 


the catalog, are designed to handle 
powdery, granular or pelleted ma- 
terials including insecticides, chem- 
icals, certain fertilizers and many 
other materials. Simple attachments 
make one packer fill valve bags, open 
mouth bags, drums and barrels, the 
catalog states. Five models are avail- 
able, and all packers utilize a screw 
or auger to feed materials into bags 
and drums. Predetermined weights 
are generally held within less than 
plus or minus 0.5%, depending on the 
material being packed, the catalog 
states. Secure the catalog without 
charge by checking No. 6352 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6349—Planter- 
Fertilizer Unit 


Farmers who have a large acreage 
in pasture lands can now plant and 
fertilize these pastures in double- 
quick time with the new “Twin” 
Pasture Dream, claims its manufac- 
turer, the Taylor Machine Works. 
Designed especially for use over large 
pasture areas, the unit is double the 
size of the company’s standard Pas- 
ture Dream. It covers 13 ft. 4 in. 
each trip over. All other features are 
exactly the same as those of the 
standard machine. The company an- 
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nouncement states that many farm- 
ers are now planning to convert row- 
crop land into pastures and that 
either model is ideal for planting 
cover crops on row-crop land without 
seedbed preparation. To secure more 
complete details check No. 6349 on 
the coupon and mail it to Croplife. 


Also Available 


The following items’ have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- — 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


| 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 5319—Magnetie 
Chute 


A new zig-zag magnetic chute for 
processors of non-metallic minerals 
is in production by Prater Pulverizer 
Co. Designed for gravity flow. of 
ground or finely crushed products, 
these chutes are said to be capable 
of removing not only the occasional 
nut or bolt, but the fine slivers of 
metal which normally wear off pro- 
cessing machinery. Each chute as- 


sembly contains two heavy duty per- 
manent magnetic separators and the 
chutes are so constructed that the 
material first passes across one mag- 
net, then completely reverses its di- 
rection of travel to pass across the 
second magnet. This construction in- 
sures double protection against tramp 
metal and is adaptable to either in- 
clined or vertical material flows. 
They are available in sizes ranging 


System 


‘Sensitive thermostat. The compa 
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from 8 in. to 48 in. wide 
equipment is of carbon 
ever stainless steel is als 
For further information 
5319 on the coupon and 
the mail. 


No. 6348—Garden 
Book 


The California Spray - id 
Corp. has released its 1956 nat 
of the Ortho garden book. The b0 
gives recommended treatments of 
secticides and fungicides for insd 
pests and diseases. Liberally jy} 
trated, the book has close-ups 
plant pests and troubles. Info 
tion is presented in non-technid 
terms for the gardener, the compa 
announcement states. Included in t 
book are plans for a practical] gard 
structure. The book may be secy 
by checking No. 6348 on the coup 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


- Standg 
Steel, h 
O availa} 
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The Seedburo Equpiment Co. ; 
nounces a new fire alarm syste 
which is recognized.by the Mill M 
tual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
system, called the Secoalarm, is sg 
to be easy to install, and utilizes 


announcement states: “The Se 
alarm, because of its simplicity, ¢ 
be installed by any competent ele 
trician or by any good mechanic 
a competent electrician is not avai 
able, unless, local ordinances or codé 
require otherwise.” The alarm is sai 
to have an audibility range of a 
proximately one quarter mile. To sé 
cure additional information check N¢ 
6347 on the coupon and mail it t 
Croplife. 


No. 6346—Potash 
Handling 


Field Report No. 227 from Sauef 
man Bros., Inc., describes the ha 
dling of potash in indoor storage 3 
Carlsbad, N.M., by scraper storag 
machine. The report is illustrate 
with layout drawings and picture 
which show the plants of two maja 
potash producers. To secure the ré 
port check No. 6346 on the coupd 
and mail to Croplife. 


No. 6345—Transport 
Unit 


Schelm Brothers, Inc., announce 
the production of its new nitroge 
solution transport unit which consis 
of a 500-gal. aluminum pressure t 
and skid mounted on a two-wheg™ 
trailer. The trailer is constructed 
handle a three-ton load and may} 
equipped with electric brakes if dé 
sired. A spray boom is available fi 
non-pressure type solutions. Whe 
used as a nurse tank, hoses and fit i 
tings are available for either dip a. oe 
or bottom withdrawal of solutions. 4 
small compressor and gasoline engil 
mounted on the trailer supply ' 
air pressure. Complete informatio 
and prices are available by check 
No. 6345 on the coupon and 
it to this newspaper. 


No. 6350—Liquid 
Feeders — 


The problem of reducing encrust 
gypsum in phosphoric acid feedin 
equipment in the continuous prodl 
tion of triple superphosphate a 
the use of the trade-named produc 
the Omega Rotodip liquid feeder ? 
described in a 12-page reprint 
issued by the Omega Machine 
a division of B-I-F Industries, 
Contents of the reprint, written 
Andrew A. Melnychuk, are titles 
“Continuous Processing Equipmé 
for the Fertilizer Industry.” Al! © 
ponents of the feeder, including © 
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are designed with 
‘aoe and flat surfaces. Elim- 
yse of the necessity of a 


jiquid ’ i 

1 
gypsum crust formations, 
od announcement 
Print contains four new How 
a addition to technical data 
installation photos showing the 
uid Feeders in recently developed 


The bof. rocesses. Secure the re- 
tments of iy checking No. 6350 on the 
on and mailing it to Croplife. 
erally ile 
5341—Seed 


0. 


reater 
me model KS-5 is a new auto- 


the application 
i fic seed treater for the app 
en, 
1 the coup 4s been announced by Panog' 


ithe model is designed for liquid 
treatment of wheat, oats, barley, 
| cotton, etc. V-belts have been 


lent Co, a 
arm syste 
‘he Mill M 
Sureau. T 
larm, is sa 
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nplicity, eg 
ipetent ele 
mechanic 
is not avai 
ices or codé 
ularm is sai 
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laced by a new roller chain drive 
@ speed reduction gear. The only 
belt used drives a fan which re- 
bves dust and fumes. The treater 
nploys a modified “dip” measuring 
ice. The model is rated at 350 


h hels per hour capacity. Dimen- 

is ms are: Height 43% in., length 
¥% in. width 32% in. Secure more 
mplete details by checking No. 5341 

from Save the coupon and mailing it to Feed- 

es the ha ffs, 

r storage am 
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fachine 


Franchises are now available to 
alers for a new machine, called by 
e trade name, Lawnseaper, an- 
linces the manufacturer, Lawnscape 
prporation of America. It is claimed 
perform the numerous lawn care 
nctions previously done by hand or 
several machines, Franchise rights 
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ude exclusive right to work in a 
rritory of approximately 10,000 pop- 
ption. Rights also include basic 
terials with which to service 50 
erage size lawns, the company an- 
uncement states. The machine’s 
ic unit is a 24-in. dual rotary 


plified unit invoice accounting plan” 
(SUIAP), “simplified accounts re- 
ceivable for retailers” uses no ac- 
counting machines and requires no 
highly trained clerks. It is claimed 
to provide a complete, accurate and 
fast method of handling accounts re- 
ceivable. The method uses Reming- 
ton Rand’s Kolect-A-Matic trays, 
housed in Safe-Ledgér equipment for 
24-hour protection from fire, and pro- 
vides an accounts receivable ledger 
composed of open, unpaid items only, 
a monthly statement for each cus- 
tomer, and a history of each account. 
Secure literature on this method by 
checking No. 5309 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


POTATO SALES 


FARGO — Potato sales brought 
$15,827,000 to North Dakota farmers 
last year. 


FIELD NOTES 


(Continued from page 9) 


lizer smelled the worst and we 
thought 50 to 100 Ib. was enough 
. . « Cement was only for city 
folks . . . There was the old log 
smoke house and it was all pork 
and no beef in the South especial- 
ly . . . Everyone had to save his 
own seed and we drank cold spring 
water from a gourd, and the women 
folks rode side. saddle and wore 
high-top buttoned shoes .. . 


They were the yesteryears .. . 
Perhaps it’s a good thing to go back 
occasionally, so we can measure pro- 
gress ... It’s different now and we 
wouldn’t swap for the world. 

NOW, WE HEAR SO MUCH, 
about steel, jets, bombs, and in- 


dustrial capacity .. . Maybe we are 
overlooking our agricultural capacity 
. »«« We seem to have a surplus of 
food in a hungry world .. . Maybe 
America should employ some agri- 
cultural ambassadors; men with that 
“common touch,” men trained to deal 
with the common man of all nations; 
men accustomed to the common 
man’s problems . . . No man is as 
great as mankind . . . Man is tied to 
the ground... Half dust, half deity. 


TREATMENT PAYS 


HUNTSVILLE, ARK. — Wallace 
Smith of Huntsville has found it pays 
to treat land for alfalfa production. 
He spent $200 to fertilize seven acres 
last fall. His first year return was 
$380 worth of silage and hay and 
pasture for his sheep flock since Sep- 
tember. 
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FLINT STEEL CORPORATION 


P. ©. Box 3155 © Memphis Wther 4-1441 


Completely Integrated 
NH, WAREHOUSE 


T ANKS ANCO provides complete NH, Equipment 

service . . . from supplying the smallest single 
installing the largest bulk plant. 
Complete warehouse stocks are available for 


oe rompt delivery. Or, ANCO engineers will de- 
supply a complete “Package” installa- 
MOO or tion to meet your individual requirements. 
Whatever you need for handling NH; — call 
on ANCO. 

ANCO MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 

Tulsa, Okla © LUther 4-6187 
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For the Nitrogen 
fhat crops need- 


IT’S PHILLIPS 66 


AMMONIUM 
NITRATE 


NOW AVAILABLE IN NEW POLYETHYLENE 
LINED 8O AND 100 POUND BAGS 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is guaranteed to contain 


33.5% Nitrogen: 16.75% Nitrate 


monia Nitrogen. 


Nitrogen, 16.75% Am- 


The new multi-wall polyethylene-lined bags assure a free- 
flowing, easy-to-use product. And because Phillips 66 Am- 
monium Nitrate is prilled, the small, coated pellets resist 
caking, handle easily, flow freely. 


In a fertilizer, it’s performance that counts. And Phillips 
66 Ammonium Nitrate delivers outstanding performance. 
This superior fertilizer is highly recommended for top dress- 
ing small grains, seed grasses; side dressing for row crops; 
preplant and broadcasting applications. 


As a companion high nitrogen fertilizer for mixed goods, 
Phillips also produces Ammonium Sulfate (21% Nitrogen) 
in 80 and 100 pound bags. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


CHICAGO, ILL.— 
DENVER, COLO. — 

DES MOINES, IOWA— 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 


OMAHA, NEB.— 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
TULSA, OKLA.— 
WICHITA, KAN,— 


OFFICES: 
7 South Dearborn St. 


' 1375 Kearney Ave. - 
‘606 Hubbell Bidg. 


1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
500 West 39th St. 

212 Sixth St. South 
WOW Building 

425) Lindell Bivd. 

1708 Utica Square 

501 KFH Building 


Phone: Andover 3-3472 


Phone: Florida 5-7301 
Phone: 3-3291 
Phone: Melrose 5-8371 


- Phone: Logan 5125 


Phone: Main 7461 
Phone: Jackson 5911 
Phone: Jefferson 1-6677 
Phone: Riverside 7-7561 
Phone: Forest 3-0294 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reporis 


Tests at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station to determine the 
ability of legumes to resist herbicide 
treatment of weeds in pastures and 
meadows indicate that some legumes 
withstand herbicide treatment with- 
out serious damage. Young alfalfa 
and white clover were susceptible to 
2,4-D, but after becoming established 
these legumes survived treatments of 
% lb. of 2,4-D per acre. Other tests 
indicate that Korean lespedeza has 
considerable resistance to 2,4-D after 
it reaches the 4 to 6 inch stage of 


A Purdue University extension 
agronomist reports that high soil fer- 
tility can pay off in wheat yields of 
50 to 60 bu. per acre. 

A. R. Halvorson of the Purdue staff 
recommends adding a fertilizer at 
wheat planting time that contains 
nitrogen, phosphate and potash in a 
1-4-4 ratio. A fall application of fer- 
tilizer, he says, should be followed by 
a nitrogen top-dressing in the spring. 
If all the nitrogen is used in the fall, 
it should be applied on heavier soils 
where there is less chance of leach- 


ing. 
* 


The use of needed nutrients on 
pure grass stands can give five times 
more forage per acre and up to five 
and one half times more protein than 
is produced on unfertilized fields, ac- 
cording to agronomists at the North 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

In other tests at a research field 
near Fargo, N.D., Lincolnbrome grass 
gave three and a half times as much 
forage and five and one half times as 
much protein when the crop was fer- 
tilized with needed nutrients. 


The agronomists report that fall- 
applied fertilizer gave more forage 
than plant food added in the spring, 
until nitrogen applications reach 
the 133-Ib. level. : 


The fall-added fertilizer gave bet- 
ter results because the winter snows 
and moisture take the nitrogen into 
the root zones where it is more effi- 
ciently used by the cool-season 
grasses in the spring. These grasses 
need nitrogen for early spring growth 
before the soil warms up to the point 
where it supplies nitrogen through 
the action of micro-organisms. 


Brome-grass seed production 


zoomed from 11 Ib. per acre to 594 Ib. 
when needed nutrients were added, 
the agronomists report. Seed yields 
from standard crested wheat grass 
increased from 77 Ib. to 668 lb. when 
nitrogen was added at the rate of 
113 Ib. per acre. 


R. M. Finley, University of Illinois 
agricultural economist, points out 
that fertilizer is about the lowest cost 
item in farm production today. 


Most products farmers buy today 
cost three to five times more than 
in the 1910-1914 period. The cost 
of fertilizer has increased only 54% 
in the past 40 years. 


Mr. Finley says that if you figure 
1910-14 prices at 100, the index of 
fertilizer today is 154, compared with 
252 for seed, 320 for livestock, 314 for 
farm machinery, 411 for taxes and 
521 for wage rates. 


* 
~ Band seeding is helping many Mid- 
western farmers boost their profits 
on legume-grass crops by producing 
thicker, higher-yielding stands. Les 
Hill, Purdue University extension ag- 
ricultural engineer, reports that less 
seed is required and thriftier stands 
are produced by band seeding. 

Band seeding, he says, controls the 


flow of seed out of the grain ar; 
and puts practically all the le 
grass seed near the surface about 
inch above a band of fertilizer burg 
in the soil. This allows easy emer 
gence of the seeding above ground 
and it gives the young roots accegd 
to ms quick available supply of nutrig 
ents. 


Agronomists in Ohio and othe 
Midwest states report that farmers 
get best results when they reip. 
force band seeding by additiong 
applications of phosphate - potash 
fertilizer to build up the soil’s over. 
all fertility reserves. 


* 

Insecticide treatments with aldriy 
and dieldrin at % Ib. per acre mm 
sulted in highest red clover seg 
yields in tests conducted by Iowg 
State College entomologists and agri 
cultural engineers during the past 
year. 

Dieldrin-treated red clover yielded 
an average of 85.3 Ib. of clean seed 
per acre, while aldrin-treated clover 
yielded 70.4 lb., reports J. H. Lilly of 
the Iowa Experiment Station. Un 
treated red clover yielded an average 
of 41.8 lb. of clean seed. 


About 30 years ago, farmers in 
hilly Houston and Fillmore Counties 
in southeastern Minnesota, asked the 
University of Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station to find out why 
they couldn’t grow alfalfa. Thee 
answer was—not enough lime in the 
soil. The second answer—put lime 
on. Now, more than 40,000 acres of 
alfalfa are raised in two counties 
each year. 

* 


Although cockroaches are regarded 
with distaste and housewives dislike 
to admit that the insects frequent 
their houses, they are a problem in 
many households. According to en 
tomologists at the University of Mis- 
souri, the best way to control cock- 
roaches is to spray surfaces over 
which roaches walk with a 2% chlor- 
dane or a 0.5% dieldrin household 


spray. 
* 


About one sixth more limestone 
than the standard recommendation 
should be applied for every inch of 
plowing depth over six inches, ac 
cording to C. M. Linsley, extension 
soil specialist at the University of 
Illinois. 

Standard recommendations, Mr 
Linsley says, are designed to correct 
the acidity in a six-inch plow layer. 
Where land is plowed deeper that 
that, there is more soil acidity pe 
acre to be neutralized. 

For example, where a soil tests 
medium acid, three tons of limestone 
are recommended to correct the 
acidity of an acre of land plowed t 
a depth of six inches. 

If, however, the land was plowed 
to a depth of eight inches, it would 
take a third more limestone, or four 
tons. On an acre it figures out to 
about 1,000 Ib. more per inch of 
plowing depth over six inches, Mr 
Linsley notes. 


NOT ENOUGH 


ST. PAUL—Minnesota used 164% 
more fertilizer last year than the yew” 
before—a total of 370,923 tons. But 
despite the increase in the use, 
nesota farmers are only replacilé 
18% of nitrogen, 88% of phosphalel 
and 44% of potash used by cro 
each year, according to Harold Jones, 
extension soils specialist at the Unt 
versity of Minnesota. 
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For Selective Weed Control in Small Grains, Corn, Suger 
Cone, Pastures, Rice, Turt, and Non-Crop Areas 


WGREDIENTS salt of CAUTION. Moy core 
LRT INGREDIENTS $0 4%, food, 
190.9", 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY «= $Y. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


nts ere’s a sampling O the | 
y “Ina ed pow will 


Weed Killers, 


rush Killers, 


This is a broad line of herbicides‘and insecticides, made 
and field-tested by Monsanto—world-known for products 
created from the wonders of chemistry. 


And with the Monsanto line, comes a powerful promotion 
program to help you make more by selling more... 
a promotion unequalled by any other farm chemical 
manufacturer. 


Read over the details of this big 8-way program, then 
ask yourself if any other manufacturer gives you such 
hard-hitting, profit-producing backing for selling farm 
chemicals! 


] A COMPLETE SELF-MERCHANDISING UNIT 

FOR YOUR STORE 

This all-in-one unit “STOPS” prospects, displays the product, 
distributes literature. Dominant, colorful, unlike anything 
now available to you in this field. Simple to set up, rugged 


and strong. A complete extra store salesman to attract atten- 
tion and bring in more farm chemical dollars for you. 


And remember .. . 
You get it only with the Monsanto line! 


2 JUMBO PICTURE 
AND DIAGRAM 
WALL CHART 


A double feature! Use 
it as a wall chart in 
your store, send it home 
with your customer for 
a barn-door chart. A 
real service item. In 
simple, easy-to-under- 


Oats 
stand pictures and dia- Barley 
Mahe 


| 


grams, it recommends 
how, when, why and 
where to use Monsanto 
weed killers. Takes the 
mystery out, puts the 
common sense in! 


And remember .. . 


You get it only with the 
Monsanto line! 


| y 


3 PACKAGED DIRECT-MAIL PROGRAM 


Complete down to the last word. Professionally written, 
expertly illustrated mailing pieces that are guaranteed to put 
over the advantages of farm chemicals to farmers. . . 2nd to 
bring those farmers into your store to buy. All you do} 
address these mailing pieces to your own best prospects. 


And remember . . . 
You get them only with the Monsanto line. 


In br 
your | 
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| HOW TO USE WEED KILLERS 
| 
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| And | 


farm 


Insecticides 


program! 


missed. Use it over a wire hanger (it’s printed two sides 
for double impact), use it as a wall poster, use it as a window 
streamer. Any way, it tells the world you sell and recommend 
the Monsanto line! 


And remember... 
You get it only with the Monsanto line! 


4 NEWSPAPER MATS AND RADIO SCRIPTS 


Ready to use. No work for you. You need only insert the name 
of your store in the mat or the script and a timely, interesting 
message goes to your prospects ...in your own selling area 
...in your name! 


And remember ... 
You get them only with the Monsanto line! 


7 PRACTICAL, USABLE LITERATURE 


No long words or jaw-breaker phrases. These are simple, 
easy-to-read pamphlets and booklets about Monsanto farm 
ae a chemicals—and about how to use them for best results and 


bigger crop profits. Completely different from anything you've 
seen before—more pictures, more illustrations, more readable 


5 OUTSIDE METAL STORE SIGN information than anything now available. 


7 Midi: for sure. This versatile attention-getter can And remember... 
Tve you well. Use it outside (or inside if you prefer), with : i 
, line! 
your store name or with lists of products you feature. ee eee 


And remember .. . 


You get it only with the Monsanto line! 8 There’s MORE, too! 


These 7 features are only the beginning. In addition, 
there’s consistant, hard-hitting advertising by Monsanto— 


ed to put Recta in your own state farm papers and in the regional farm 
. and to 2s ae magazines that are read right in your own back yard. 
you do Is oy Here’s consumer advertising where you can use it... 
prospects. where it’s of benefit to you! 


il 
yo bright brilliant day-glo inks, this king-sized banner in And remember . . 7 ; 
re will flash a day-after-day message that can’t be You get it only with the Monsanto line! 
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Attention distributors: 


Here’s a great opportunity for aggressive, bona fide distributors who 
are on the alert for profitable new business. 


Monsanto is a leader, a world-recognized leader in the field of chemis- 
try. This broad line of farm chemicals is backed by Monsanto’s long- 
range, full-scale program of manufacture and research in agriculture 
chemicals. 


WHAT YOU STAND TO GAIN: 


¢ A COMPLETE LINE OF MONEY-MAKING FARM CHEMICALS—18 proved herbicides, insecticides, 
specialty formulations. 


® A REALISTIC, COMPETITIVE APPROACH TO PRICING—a down-to-earth policy on ordering, 
: pricing, service and contracts—a program that gives you protection and stability you should have 
as a reputable farm chemicals distributor. 


® THE MOST EXCITING, SALES-MAKING PACKAGE DESIGN IN THE INDUSTRY—an eye-catching 
package of practical shape and sturdy construction—stacks well, displays like a poster, handles 
easily, stores safely. 


A DYNAMIC 9-WAY PROMOTION PROGRAM self-merchandiser jumbo window and wall 
chart + direct mail package + newspaper mats + radio scripts * outside store sign * giant 
poster « practical sales literature + hard-hitting state and regional farm paper advertising. 


* EARLY ACCESSIBILITY to new, profit-pro- 
ducing farm chemicals as they are moved 
through Monsanto research and develop- 
ment into commercial production. 


PHONE - TELEGRAPH « AIR MAIL 


...for complete details! Don’t delay. Be ready 
when the first consumer advertising breaks. Ad- 
dress: Farm Products Section, MONSANTO CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, 800 North Twelfth Boulevard, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
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Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders For You 4 
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TYPICAL EYE-CATCHING PACKAGE 
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: i virus would in- 
artilizer Gives Net Return of $41 an poy New fect ts while the other strain di 
e Mosaic Fou not. Both str ected rye, ea 

cre in Kansas Irrigated Corn Tests By Kansas Researchers and corn. 


The barley stripe disease causes 
PEKA KANSAS—Warren Teel, several Kansas River Valley counties MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Two | leaves to roll and wheat plants to 
ade County, Kansas, agent, | by David Matthew, U.S. Department | Strains of a barley mosaic virus dis- stunt badly, much worse than they 


i i i do with wheat streak mosaic. Neither 

; little information available on | of Agriculture entomologist. ease that infect wheat, rye and sev- 

wee “ad kinds of fertilizer to| Another stalk weakener that has | eral varieties of corn have been re- | of the two new strains infected sor- 
5 to corn under irrigation, so he caused a large percent of corn to | ported by W. H. Sill, Jr., and E, D. ghums, alfalfa or soy eee 
several tests this year on various | break over and be missed by picking | Hansing, researchers at Kansas State waate: Ce: Guasave aa a 
ee County farms. machines this fall is charcoal rot. | College, Manhattan. Chay, 
Most accurate angst Saver Oklah Fi They reported finding the disease | Marion, Butler, Smith, Saline, Coffey, 
the Sam Keeey eel planted 523W oma Firm in 18% of 623 plants studied in | Sumner, Jefferson, Marshall, Barton, 
. pore peas ae it 10 to Granted Charter fields throughout Kansas, particu- Linn, and Thomas. 

ite . 4 larly in t ite part 

inches in the row on medium sandy OKLAHOMA CITY — Soil Indus- 
i. This soil was slightly low in | tries, Inc., Oklahoma City, has been losses from the virus but others FEDERAL DIVIDEND ; 
ganic matter and was of neutral | granted a charter. Capital stock is have estimated 80 to 90% losses. LOUISVILLE—aA dividend of $1 a 
idity. It tested medium in phos- | $25,000. Incorporators are John C. share on Federal Chemical Co. com- 
ate and high in potash. . Moran, Ruth E. Moran and Charles Under greenhouse conditions, the mon stock was paid Dec. 1 to stock- 
Fertilizer was applied at planting | E. Chilton, all of Oklahoma City. two scientists found that one strain holders of record Nov. 25. 


me on May 6 by hand, top dressed 
the row. A combination of 45% 
>, and commercial 10-20-10 and 
90-0 was used. Some anhydrous 
monia was also applied. 

Turrow irrigation was used before 
pnting and then periodically during 
e rowing season. Fifteen inches of 
ter was applied. 


Best results were obtained from 

application of 120 Ib. of avail- 
ble nitrogen to the acre. Yield was 
©? bu. which was 46 bu. more than 
mwatered check plots yielded. 
Vith corn at $1.20 a bushel, the 
alue of the crop was increased 
.20 by irrigation and fertilizer. 
otal fertilizer cost was $18.99. Net 
rofit over cost for fertilizer was 
#1.21. 


op yield of 125 bu. was obtained 
an application of 120 Ib. of nitro- 


m and 60 of phosphorus. The net FOR YOU... A eas we 
pfit figure was $34.84. 
fr. Kelsey is one of the largest FOR FARMERS se 


most scientific corn growers in mixes 
nsas. He irrigated 70 acres of hy- 1 be de 
d seed corn and got yields up to 
bu. to the acre. Unwatered corn 
nt as low as 15 bu. He applied 80 
of anhydrous ammonia to his ir- 
ated corn and 40 Ib. to his un- 
tered acres. . 
Dther experiments in Shawnee 
unty included the Joe Campbell 
near Rossville. Low yield with- 
fertilizer was 70 bu. and the best 
to 119 bu. with 180 Ib. of nitrogen. 
Hop yield was 120 bu. with 120 Ib. 
nitrogen and 60 Ib. phosphorus ap- 
pd on Clyde Rogers farm, also near 
sville. 
These results are not conclusive 
all irrigated corn,” Mr. Teel said. 
elds might have been higher at 
lous rates of application if weather 
hditions had been more favorable.” 


€ research does prove that large 
unts of fertilizer are needed for 
h yielding corn under irrigation. 
100-bu. corn crop removes 130 Ib. 
available nitrogen, 55 Ib. phos- 
rus, and 120 Ib. of potash from the 


PoMag delivers double 
ther, maker 
5 oremived 


ter 


need for sulfate of magnesium and profit for 
hnother experiment on the Kelsey roduction of a wide 
a top of 154 bu. with sulfate of potash for the profitable p 
. of nitrogen and 60 Ib. of phos- vari in many farming areas is shown by resear " 
rus. A 152-bu. yield was recorded al colleges. 
Ib. of nitrogen. However, the carried on by many agricultural colleg 
received no fertilizer Consistent advertising in farm papers, and on radio 
rn Kelsey’s two brothers, Richard billboards is telling farm ers that the mos t effective way : | : 
Scott Kelsey, and their father, supply soluble magnesium and potash is a quality | 
» farm acres 3 Mag. e’re building Maw 
nership this season, 400 of them mixed fertilizer des—so cash in the POTASH DIVIBION 
tance for remi 
ich find method by on the growing demand y asking y ‘Is that the preduction 
1” Me “Kelsey sald. turer for grades containing Sul-Po-Mag for use on 
Mere are too many are low in magnesium and potash. Look for the 
Spray safely from the air. Olimb- the bag. . . N-P-K. ae: 
gu eed and morning glory Mg 
4-D during the early grow- 
season for control. 


elds were also reduced this year 


ropean corn borer, he said. POTASH DIVISION minerals & CHEMICAL CORPORATION GENE 
"Ss were found in abundance in | 
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OKLAHOMA DEALER 


(Continued from page 9) 


of him to send a letter addressed to 
him personally. A boxholder letter 
makes the prospect feel that every- 
one else got the same letter he got. 

My mail list is the soil conserva- 
tion cooperators’ list in my county. 
These people are interested in their 
farms because they want to improve 
them and I feel that they make a 
good prospect list. A typist made a 
list of the 732 soil conservation co- 
operators for a cent apiece, or $7.32. 
She did it in three hours and it was 
good pay for her and certainly an 
excellent arrangement for our store. 
We use this list all the time. Recent- 
ly, one of our suppliers sent out a 


direct mail piece for us, using our 
list and paying for all costs of mail- 
ing, printing and handling. A good 
list is valuable for any dealer. 

We try to keep our store clean. 
We keep our windows clean. It takes 
15 minutes to clean the windows and 
if there is no one around to do it 
I do it myself. I have seen some 
windows where I couldn’t see in to 
find a sign saying whether the owner 
had gone fishing or was open for 
business. 


We have asked farmers to put 
empty fertilizer sacks on fence 


ing purposes. It creates consider- 
able attention to motorists and 
sometimes a sack will even hap- 
pen to be on the post so that your 
brand of fertilizer is easily recog- 
nized by passers-by. 


Join a service club in your home 
town. You might happen to meet 
someone you'll like real well. It might 
bring you some extra business. Back 


club member. Your local chamber of 
commerce is important. At Bartles- 
ville, Okla., we have three chamber 
of commerce committees working on 
agricultural relations and we try to 
back all their projects for the good 
of agriculture in our community. 
The dealer’s accounts receivable 
department is important. Hire a good 
bookkeeper. One good customer lost 


posts along highways for advertis- 


the work of farm boys as a service. 
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“WITH PIVALYN 


they are . ...23 top-quality agricultural chem 
a fesult of careful blending, formulation an 
esulf:Of 39 years’ expériénce, know-how an 
e industry with agriculit 
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WEED KILLER 


Raise 


WATER 


“zesearch in 


through faulty bookkec 
means that you could 
good bookkeeper for 
Our bookkeeper is a 
been with us for ma 
as interested in our 
owner would be. 

As for credit, our 

tilizer and our 


Ping method 
have hi 


Perhaps a ye, 
woman who hy 
ny years. She 
business as 


provid 
money. I haven’t seen any fertiid 
for sale in our bank and we wor 


act as banker for our Customers 

If an account is past due, call jj 
on the telephone. He may be jn t 
next day to pay. Don’t let these a 
counts grow. Recently I Called 
customer who had an Overdue q 
count. He came in the next day 
paid it in full and ordereq a lot 
fertilizer at the same time. 
: We deliver to farms. Fertilizer qj 
livered to farms is $2 a ton mod 
but we. encourage farmers to hat 
their own fertilizer. We want to sta 
out of the trucking business. Hoy 
ever, when we promise delivery y 
do it promptly, either the same da 
or the next for certain. 


Extend credit but be caution 
We belong to the local credit 
sociation and we get a lot of in 
formation about each customer. We 
try to know each of our customers 
but this is often quite difficult. s 
occasionally we extend credit ¢ 
someone who is a bad risk, it ig 
true. But we try to watch thi 
closely. Usually someone who ha 
a bad credit record at anothe 
store will give you trouble also. 


Our store has from 800 to 1 
active charge accounts but many 4 
these are hardware department af 
counts and not all fertilizer and fee 
accounts. Our charge accounts a 
erage $30 per customer, ranging a 
the way from $1 up to over a thou 
and dollars. 

Charge accounts cost our sto 
money. It costs us at least 14¢ fa 
the tickets we make out on each oné 
The transaction has to be posted i 
the ledger the next day and tha 
entry costs about 3¢. Then, at the e 
of the month we send out statement 
and this costs at least 3%¢. Our tot 
cost for each charge account is 4 
least 8¢, and this is costly. Charge 
under $1 are a money losing propos 
tion. I think dealers should avo 
them. 

Keeping the right grades of fe 
tilizer on hand is one of our pro 
lems. I hate to see a potential ¢ 
tomer walk out of the store becaus 
we didn’t have the fertilizer he wan 
ed on hand. 


A good man for the dealer to 
know is the county agent. Cooper 
ate with him because he is the 
source of information for the farm 
er. 


What he tells the farmer could m4 
sult in many sales for you if y0 
know what his recommendations 4 
We in Oklahoma have a county 9 
testing system and we encourage § 
use. Find out what the county 8¢ 
is thinking and recommending !" th 
way of fertilizers. It'll put money 
your pocket. 


DOW ABSORBS GAS FIRM 

MIDLAND, MICH. — The Braz0 
Oil and Gas Co., a wholly-owned sul 
sidiary of the Dow Chemical @ 
since it was formed in 1946, he 
been absorbed by the parent 
pany, Dr. Leland I. Doan, Dow P 
dent, has announced. The 
merged organization w! or 
Bras Oi and Gas Co. division 
Dow, Dr. Doan said. 


STALK ROT SERIOUS — 

ST. PAUL—About 30% of Milt 

sota’s corn fields were damaz® 

stalk rot this summer, ecoure 
Harold E. Jones, University of 


sota extension soils specialist. 
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Doing Business With 


SCHUNFELD 


ALEs 
Thursday night was shopping night 
n Blairsville, population 3,207, a 
ounty seat, which among other 
aims to fame, harbored the farm 
upplies firm of Schoenfeld & Mc- 
iJlicuddy. The stores were open un- 
] 9 pm., and on this night farmers 
nd town residents usually flocked 
jowntown to hunt for bargains. 
Parking areas were always crowd- 
pd, and when one walked along the 
treets or through the stores one was 
ery likely to meet many people one 


For many farmers and town residents, 
downtown shopping on Thurs- 
fay nights, was like going to a party 
lots of fun, with sociability the rule. 
Oscar and Pat, partners in the fer- 
tilizer firm, usually took turns watch- 
ng the store on Thursday nights. 
Quite often farmers dropped by in 
the evening for some extra bags of 
ertilizer or feed and quite often they 
eft larger orders for bulk spreading 
pf fertilizer or some anhydrous appli- 
ations. 

Minnie, the timid, yet efficient wife 
pf frugal and portly Osear Schoen- 
eld, always looked forward to Thurs- 
ng Way nights. About once a month she 


thouMMvas able to persuade thrifty Oscar 

0 accompany her to the stores on 
‘StoWRhopping trips—he would never let 
~ er go downtown alone, for fear she 


ould spend too much. And if Oscar 
elt in an amiable mood She could 
sometimes persuade him to take her 
ut to dinner downtown that night. 


Now, since it was 6:30 and she 
was hungry, she looked at Oscar, 
and said, “Oscar, could we get a 
lunch downtown? There are two 
more stores I’d like to visit.” 


“Haven't you spent enough al- 
eady?” grumbled Osear, looking at 
he two small packages Minnie car- 
ied. One was an egg beater, and 
he other a new apron. “Just look at 
he way those people spend money. 
Just like the country is going to be 
olling in money forever. They may 
ake up with a headache someday— 
just like Pat MeGillieuddy.” 


“Oh, could we go and eat in the 
otel dining room—just once?” Min- 
hie pleaded. “It’s so nice and quiet 
nd roomy there. And the tables have 
uch nice white cloths.” 


Oscar frowned. “Minnie, haven't I 
old you before that we can’t eat 
here? When you sit at a table in a 
lace like that you have to tip the 
‘altress—at least 15%. No, we'll eat 
ht the drug store at the counter. 
ere they don’t expect tips.” 

Oh, I feel so funny sitting up on 
hose stools all the time,” Minnie said 
«sb “when so many of my friends, 
‘nd your customers, too, Oscar, sit 
n the booths. You don’t have to tip 
n the drug store booths, do you, 
scar?” 

By you are expected to,” Oscar 
ion 6 pence. So we will sit at the coun- 
y if our meal costs $2 for 
© both of us, and we save a 15% tip 


Why that's almost half 
sass at we put into the church col- 
Mint." month, Minnie.” 
ged I know,” said his wife resignedly, 
jing ut I would like to sit in a booth 
Min st once. We sort of owe it to our- 


ves, Oscar, After all, the fertilizer 


jidn't ordinarily see so often, Thus, 


business has beén awfully good this 
fall. You said so yourself.” 


Oscar was grumpily silent for a 
moment, “Well, I will take you to 
the cafeteria, Minnie. There you 
can have a table and we don’t have 
te tip. But watch yourself. Don’t 
take a salad. They cost 15 or 20¢ 
and when we get home we can eat 
lettuce and green grapes from the 
icebox.” 


Minnie was radiant. “Oh, thanks, 
Oscar. I just love the cafeteria.” 

So they went to the EatMore Cafe- 
teria and lined up for food at the 
counter. Oscar looked at the menu 
and the prices so hard that he didn’t 
see Minnie take sirloin steak, two 
pats of butter and many other items. 
For himself, he took ocean perch 
which were cheap and when he was 
tempted to take a bran muffin, he 
just gritted his teath and went on. 

“Oh, Oscar, aren’t you hungry?” 
asked Minnie anxiously. 

Her husband glared at her. Drat 
the woman. Didn’t she sense that he 
was just taking enough to tide him 
over. Home in the icebox there was 
plenty for a second supper and 
cheaper. 

“Hello, Oscar, you old coot!” called 
a cheery voice behind him. “Like to 
feed your face, too, eh?” 

Oscar turned to see red faced, 
gold toothed Max Thomsen, a good 
customer. Behind Thomsen, loading 
their trays with all kinds of food 
were Mrs. Thomsen, two boys and a 
girl, all in their teens. 


“We are just taking a lunch,” 
Oscar said. “We have some more 
shopping to do later.” 


“We have too,” said Mrs. Thomsen, 
a good natured, buxom, red haired 
woman. She smiled at Minnie, who 
responded quickly. 

“Why, why don’t we all sit at one 
big table?” Minnie suggested, realiz- 
ing Oscar was talking to a customer. 
“We—we like company.” 

“Oh, that will be nice,” glowed 
Mrs. Thomsen. “We don’t know many 
people in town, and now you folks 
and us can have a nice visit.” 


Max Thomsen was a little hard of 
hearing. He slightly misinterpreted 
Minnie’s words. “Well, gee whiz, 
Oscar,” he said, “we sure would like 
to be your guests, It don’t seem 
fair, though, with us having such 
big trays, but you folks come out 
and visit us at the farm real often, 
for Sunday dinners. We’ll make it 
up to you.” 


He laid the five cafeteria meal 
tickets on Oscar’s tray, and the whole 
party wended their way to a roomy 
family table. Oscar swallowed hard. 
He felt his heart hammering very 
fast and a feeling of panic. Five meal 
tickets, each perhaps $1.50 or $1.75, 
plus his own and Minnie’s. Ach—a 
$10 bill wouldn’t cover it. That Min- 
nie—such a fool for inviting Thomsen 
and his family. 

But Minnie and Mrs. Thomsen got 
along famously, talking a blue streak 
about hats, and dresses and Ladies 
Aid. Oscar’s mouth watered as he 
saw Thomsen tackle two helpings of 
fried chicken, go for a big salad and 
a dish of lima beans, and finally rub 
his hands as he brought 


five blocks of salt. I notice I've only 
got one left and those beef cattle in 
the field use up a lot of it. So long, 
Mrs. Schoenfeld. Now don’t spend 
too much in those stores.” He walked 
off grinning, his family following. 

“Spent too much!” thought Minnie Hn 
unhappily, looking at Oscar’s stern i 
face. “I'll go home and cry all night 
instead. Oh, how he will scold me 
for this.” 


Net Farm Income 
pie ala mode closer to him. — 
“Oscar, this is mighty nice of you,” | In Third Quarter 


grinned Thomsen, “you sure picked 
a good place to eat. Of course, you 
fertilizer dealers can live off the fat 
of the land. Now you take farmers— 
prices are down and we've got to 
watch our step a little nowadays. We 
have to count the pennies.” 

“Yah!” thought Oscar. . “Wiener- 
schnitzel!” 

Finally it was time to get up and 
leave. Max Thomsen loosened his belt 
a notch, then said, “Man, what a 
meal. Oscar, come to think of it, I 
need somethin’ from your store.” 

Oscar’s gloom dissipated a little. 


of farm operators which includes the 
Was he going to get a big fertilizer 


value of inventory change—was due 


order? Was this the way Pat worked | primarily to lower prices of farm 
and succeeded? Did it pay to take | products accompanied by only a 
customers to lunch and dinner, get | small reduction in expenses, the re- 
them in a mellow mood, so they would | port says. Prices received by farmers 
place an order?” averaged 4% lower in the third quar- 

“I'd be glad to have the order,” | ter of 1955 than in the second quar- 
he said hopefully. _| ter, and 5% lower than in the third 

“Oh, it isn't much,” said Thomsen. | quarter of 1954. Marketings were 
“I wish you’d send it out with your | about the same except for seasonal 
next delivery. I'll take four—no— | changes. 


Production for Oasis Chemical Co., Inc 


\ 


A recently installed 
Poulsen R.T.R* Uni- 
Blender insecticide 
compounding plant, at 
left, is producing Oasis 
Brand insecticides in 
Imperial, California. It 
is a dual unit with 40 
cubic feet capacity; 
three to four batches 
per hour. At right is 
a Poulsen R.T.R. Uni- 
Blender liquid formu- 
lating system. 


*R. T. R. 
U.S. Pat. No. 2,591,721 


Poulsen R.T.R.* Uni-Blender plants, like the ones above, can in- 
crease per-hour production and greatly reduce hand operations and 
maintenance costs. Poulsen Uni-Blenders are ready to produce in 
these fields: compounding and liquid formulating for insecticides, 
chemicals, etc.; feed milling for poultry and hogs; commercial fertil- 
izer, and compounding for soaps and detergents. Other complete 
plants for sulphur and inert materials, dehydration, and feed mills 
for cattle, are also made by Poulsen Company. 


A Poulsen Company representative will be glad to discuss your pro- 
duction and processing problems with you. We'll be glad to send you 
technical bulletins on any of the above ready-to-run plants. 


Write for technical bulletins 


these ready-to-run plants: 

0 Insecticides 0 Fertilizer 

C) Feed Milling Soaps 
Les Angeles 21, California 
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Minnesota Farmers Tally Impressive 
Profit Figures From Fertilizer Use 


ST. PAUL—The University of Min- 
nesota Institute of Agriculture has 
tallied up some impressive profit 
figures from use of fertilizer by Min- 
nesota farmers and in university ex- 
periments during 1955. 


Harold E. Jones, university exten- 
sion soils specialist, reports that 
LeRoy Knutson, a farmer near Glen- 
wood, Minn., came up with some 
striking examples of how fertilizer’s 
effects last from one cropping year 
to the next. 

In 1954, Mr. Knutson fook part in 


the Minnesota X-tra Yield Corn Con- 
test. On two acres, he applied 775 
Ib. per acre of fertilizer costing him 
$31.16. He left an adjoining acre un- 
fertilized. The unfertilized corn made 
52.8 bu. per acre. The fertilized corn 
38.9 bu. more per acre for a total 
of 91.7 bu. 

This year’s oats on the 1954 un- 
fertilized area went 68 bu. per acre, 
compared to 108 bu. on the land that 
had received fertilizer for its 1954 
corn. That’s 40 bu. more oats per 
acre. 


With corn at $1.25 bu. and oats 
at 65¢, Mr. Knutson got back dur- 
ing the two years—$74.62 for the 
$31.16 he spent on fertilizer. 


Curtis P. Klint, Norman County, 
Minn. soil conservation agent, reports 
that Herman Natwick of near Ada, 
Minn. made corn pay off for him in 
a big way this year with heavy fer- 
tilization. 

On a field of corn with a three- 
stalk stand, but no fertilizer, Mr. 
Natwick got 56 bu. of corn per acre. 
By increasing the stand to four 
stalks (15,600 plants per acre) and 
using 650 lb. of fertilizer, the yield 
was raised to 93 bu. per acre. : 

Based on soil tests from his field, 
he broadcast 300 Ib. of an 8-24-0 fer- 
tilizer in the row at planting time 


of 


DIAMOND dependable performance nays 


DIAMOND Research Center, Painesville, Ohio 


... because we make sure of it here 


Today, and every day, the search for new and improved 
agricultural chemicals is going forward in D1amonp’s 
research center. At plant laboratories, constant check is 
maintained on quality and potency. Here are just TWO 
important reasons why Diamonp technicals and ready- 
to-use formulations continue to grow in popularity. Our 
technical staff will be glad to work with you on special 
problems. For information, write DiaMonp ALKALI 
Company, Chlorinated Products Division, 300 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


DIAMOND 


(ifr 


Diamond 
Chemicals 


e DDT 
e BHC 
e LINDANE 


DIAMOND INSECTICIDES AND HERBICIDES 


e For Wheat—Butyl ester of 2, 4-D—Grain Fumigants 
—Hexachlorobenzene (smut control) 


e Wettable powders, dust concentrates, emulsifiable 
concentrates and oil solutions based on our technical 
grade chemicals. 


e Miricwe K-101 (Ovex) 
e 2, 4-D Weed Killers 
e 2,4,5-T Brush Killers 
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and followed this with 
33-0-0, side-dressed at Ib. 


tion, 
He paid $29.90 fo 
of fertilizer but rece 


$47.12 or $17.22 
costs. 


According to Mr. Jones n 

» No 
than about 50% of such a sent 
tilizer application is useq by 7 
year’s crop. This means that 


Natwick can look forward 
response from next year’s pat, oth 
thus even greater profits from hill ide-di 
heavy fertilizing. 
Minnesota soils specialists repo perior 
that fertilizer not only increased ¢¢ most | 
yields from 18 to 21 bu. per acre thyme gested 
first year, but it helped boost aff trogen 
production from 15 to 40 bu. thie ductio 
second year in tests made in Nicoljdi the pl 


County. 


In 1954 a starter fertilizer of 14 
Ib. of 5-20-20 was added, and 300 Ii 
of 0-20-20 was broadcast and diske 
in before plowing. Nitrogen wa 
added, at the rate of 40, 80 and 19 
Ib. per acre on various plots. 


Increases in corn yields the first 
year more than paid for the cost 
of the fertilizer on the majority of 
the plots. Thus the extra bushels 
of oats the following year repre- 
sented additional profits. 


On fields that had received 40 jh 
of nitrogen plus the basic fertilize 
treatment the preceding year, oa 
yields showed a 15-bu. increase. Thost 
extra bushels were worth $9.75, figur 
ing oats at 65¢ bu. Yields showed { 
24.7 bu. increase that represented 4 
$14.09 profit where 80 Ib. of nitrogey 
was used; and a 40-bu. increase wa 
worth $26.26 where 120 lb. of nitro 
gen had been added. 
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OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


the soil’s needs as found by soil 
tests. 


A bushel of small grain and it 
straw take about 2 Ib. of nitroge 
over half a pound of phosphate aci 
and a pound of potassium from th 
soil. When only grain is harvested 
large amounts of nitrogen and phos 
phorus are removed. Taking off stray 
pulls large amounts of potassium ov 
of the soil. 


Mr. Simkins suggested adding fer 


of nit 
itself 

stance 
howe\ 
behav 
tions. 
refere 
he de 


tilizer at seeding time, unless 
tests show the soil to be very fertileamy ¢ NE 
and not “hungry” for the importang- 
nutrients. bones 


dec] 


Good vs. Poor 
Managers 


At Iowa State College, Ames, @ 
analysis of 1,064 Iowa farms com 
pleted recently shows without ques 
tion that a high proportion of & 
penses is the same whether 4 farm 
is well managed or poorly manage 
This is partly because of mechaniza 
tion and the systems of farming fo 
lowed today. 


So, the analysis adds, it’s impor 
tant not only to have high produc 
tion per unit of resource put also 4 
large total volume of business Pe 
farm unit. 


The Iowa analysis shows that ’ 
1954 there was an average of or 
difference in net income betwen 
high-profit and the low-profit a 
From an expense standpoint, the "'8) 
income farms had only $1,424 a 
expense in total—or only $5 more 
acre—but they realized $34 more" 
income per acre than the low-Pr° 
group of farms. 
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AAl CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 5) 


of the amount of nitrogen 
— (3) a surplus of nitrogen will 
mobilized in the crop residue 


imm 
“ ee ains in the soil generally in 


form and if applied in ad- 
age the season of crop growth 
vy be subject to serious loss, (4) 
™ en immobilized in crop residues 
| the fall generally will not be avail- 
ble to the crop in the coming year. 


A resume of use of NH, was given 
py Dr. Andrews who recently com- 
pleted a survey of information 
from the various states. For corn 
production, side-dressing, with late 
side-dressing being better than 
early side-dressing, has been su- 
perior to at-planting application in 
most tests, he reported. It is sug- 
gested that later application of ni- 
trogen delays or reduces the pro- 
duction of the vegetative part of 
the plant which increases the effi- 
ciency of the utilization of moisture 
and nitrogen in the production of 


grain. 


Where there was no movement of 
ater below the 24-inch depth, fall- 
pnd winter-applied nitrate of. soda, 
onium nitrate and sulphate of 
»mmonia were essentially as effective 
or wheat as when applied in the 
pring, Illinois found, but where the 
round water was recharged to a 
fepth of six feet, spring application 
was superior. On soils which nitrify 
pmmonia slowly, at least those below 
DH 5.0, little nitrification takes place 
below 50° F., and on these soils fall 
application of anhydrous ammonia for 
pats has been as good as spring ap- 
plication of ammonium nitrate. On 
hese soils, Dr. Andrews said, NH; 
should be applied to small grains at 
least one month before the last kill- 
ing frost in the spring. 

Without a question, large quantities 
of nitrogen are carried through the 
inter following very dry years, even 
on many soils in the South, Dr. An- 
drews said. Recent dry year experi- 
ences have borne this out, and it is 
indicated that a marked reduction in 
he amount of applied nitrogen is 
meeded to produce maximum yields 
where most of the unused nitrogen 
rom the previous crop is carried 
through the winter. 


Concluding his talk Dr. Andrews 
Said that compared with other sources 
of nitrogen, NH; has accounted for 
itself favorably under most circum- 
stances. More information is needed, 
however, to accurately describe the 
behavior of NH; under various condi- 
lions. This is true particularly with 
reference to the time of application, 
he declared. 

In the first years of expanding use 
of NH;, adequate supplies and means 
of application were among the few 
Concerns of the industry, Dr. Smith 
declared in his discussion, but 
as other sourees of nitrogen came 
into the picture and competition be- 
came keener, there was a growing 
need for NH; research. Recent dry 
Weather in the Midwest and South 
and the oversupply of nitrogen avail- 
able for fertilization have intensified 
the need for this research. 

Text books indicate that organ- 
reactions of soils generally may 
termed as ammonification, nitrifi- 
cation and denitrification,” Dr, Smith 
Said. “However, the application of 
_ to soils at various moisture lev- 
“'s Produces somewhat different re- 
ees NH, added to wet soil brings 
’ t ammonium hydroxide rather 
rapidly, Added to dry soil, on the 
— hand, the process is slowed 
own considerably,” he indicated. 
: © various chemical reactions such 
's absorption are being studied, the 
eeker declared, and it has been 
4 that there is more absorption 

the corn belt soil types than in 
the southern soils. 


ic 


“When studying the rate of nitro- |- 


Sen loss against time, we find that 
@ fairly slow rate is characteristic 


of wet: soil,’ Dr. Smith said. An- 
other experiment was to determine 
the reaction of various elements in 
the soil four weeks after application. 
Among other reactions it was found 
that available calcium decreased, 
there was a slight increase of phos- 
phorus and the ammonia had an in- 
creased availability of phosphorus of 
from 125 to the rate of 172 Ib. an 
acre. 


If we can promote democracy as 
ardently as Russia has promoted 
communism the United States 
would be a wonderful country and 
it would be a wonderful world, 
Herbert Pike, Whiting, Iowa, farm- 
er told the AAI group. He spoke 
and showed color slides of his ex- 
periences as a delegate on the 10,- 
000-mile agricultural inspection of 
Russia made by a group of U.S. 
farmers and educators. 


Mr. Pike spoke about the great 
increase in trained scientists and en- 
gineers in Russia and pointed out that 
we might be falling behind in this 
phase. Russia graduated twice as 
many engineers and scientists last 
year as in the U.S., he declared. The 
speaker who is a former extension 
service worker and high school teach- 
er urged that Americans should see 
to it that more youths become edu- 
cated in the scientific fields. 

The annual report of Gen. Wooten, 
Mid-South Chemical Co., Memphis, 
treasurer of the association, showed 
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AAI NAMES OFFICERS 


KANSAS OITY—Gen. Ralph Wooten, Memphis, who has been a leader 
in Agricultural Ammonia Institute affairs since its inception five years ago, 
was elected president of the AAI at the annual convention here Dec. 6. 


Gen. Wooten has served as treasurer of the association in the year just 
ended and has been chairman of the committee on publications. In this capac- 
ity he has been in charge of the publication of the Agricultural Ammonia 
News, association bi-monthly magazine. He is vice president of the Mid-South 
Chemical Corp., Memphis, and is a major general in the U.S. army air 


force, retired. 


First vice president of the association for the coming year is Tully Talbot, 
Chemco, Inc., Audubon, Iowa; second vice president, Charles Corken, Corken’s, 
Inc., Oklahoma City; secretary, M. H. Carter, Farmers Supply Cooperative, 
Greenwood, Miss., and treasurer, Murray O. Rasberry, Mid-South Chemical 


Co., Helena, Ark. 


The new officers, retiring president Mark C. Craft, Midwest Fertilizer 
Co., Springfield, lll, and Larry H. Wright, Phillips Chemical Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla., will serve as the executive committee of the AAT. 


New directors elected for three year terms by the institute are Otho 
Clark, Clark Mfg. Co., Atherton, Mo.; W. D. Cook, Suburban Farm Service, 
Whippany, N.J.; Paul Duesterhaus, Dester Duesterhaus Farm Supply, Fowler, 
Ill.; Barney Frankl, Mor-Gro, Inc., Algona, Iowa; R. A. Krantz, Yaggy Planta- 
tion, Hutchinson, Kansas; R. E. Poethig, Bastian-Blessing Co., Chicago; J. 
Miller Porter, American Cyanamid Co., New York; 8. C, Smith, The Smith 
Co., Uvalde, Texas. This group will serve for three years, with 16 others 
previously elected, who have one and two years remaining as directors, 


Elected te replace a retired board member, Allen Brown, on the board 
for a year was James Andrew, Andrew Farm Store, Jefferson, Towa, and to 
succeed Charles W. Bourg for a year on the directorate was Ed. Bickley, 
American Pipe & Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 


an 1l-month income for the period 
ending Nov. 30 of $96,993, and ex- 
penditures of $76,310. The association 
has net assets of $56,238. Members 


voted to hold the 1957 convention in 
Little Rock, Ark. A year ago the 
1956 convention site was chosen to 
be Atlanta. 


—& 


(Photo.Courtesy Soil Conservation Service, U $.D.A. ) 


DUVAL SULPHUR ana POTASH CO. 


Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Duval tk? Address all communications to: 
ranks high as one of the essential ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
nutrients which greatly increase yield Exclusive Distributors 
‘ and profits in crop production. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Cable Address: Ashcraft 


NORFOLK, VA. © CHARLESTON, S.C. © TAMPA, FLA. © JACKSON, MISS, © COLUMBUS, OHIO » DES MOINES, IOWA 
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British fertilizer traders think they 
will be in the clear when the govern- 
ment’s Monopolies Commission fin- 
ishes investigating them. They say 
that the industry maintains no re- 
strictive practices and that the profit 
margins are entirely reasonable. 

Profits before taxes last year were 
only 10% of turnover while this year 
they will be even less. The British 
trade is progressive technically, and 
there is little doubt in the mind of 
observers that a clean bill of health 
will be awarded. 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


The commission will attempt to 
find out if any restrictive practices 
are applied to the supply of the main 
fertilizer materials such as ammo- 
nium sulfate, ammonium nitrate, po- 
tassium chloride, potassium sulfate, 
calcium superphosphate (single and 
triple), and ground rock phosphate. 
Additionally, the commission will ex- 
amine the situation in respect of 
compound fertilizers, namely, ferti- 
lizers containing nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium. 

The commission will determine 
whether restrictive conditions prevail 


and, if so, what is being done by the 
fertilizer industry to preserve these 
conditions. The final analysis will 
prove whether the industry is doing 
anything that operates against the 
public interest. 


Profit Slide 


One of the largest British ferti- 
lizer groups, Fisons, reports that 
while turnover in the last financial 
year showed an increase of $11.2 
million to $89.6 million, the trading 
profit dropped. In 1953-54 the trading 
profit was returned at $10,855,600 but 
in 1954-55 the margin was down to 
$10,438,400. 


The reason for this, as given by 
F. G. Clavering Fison, chairman of 
the group, will make interesting 
material for presentation to the 
commission. The lower profit re- 
sulted from reduced profit margins. 
To meet the increased costs of raw 
materials, labor and _ transport, 
Fisons put up some of its prices 


pioneering 


BALFAK 


It's the Crease that does it! 
w Makes bagtop forming easier 


Speeds Bag closing 
Insures better filling 
w Produces a better-looking package 


Bagpak, the first to introduce multiwall bags to many 
industries, then improved them with the PREFORM 
top for easier, time-saving uniform closing. Now the 
PREFORM feature at the bottom means easier open- 
ing for faster, more complete filling. 


You profit because your bags are filled, formed and 
‘ closed in record time. You package bigger tonnage 


daily—and there’s no waste. 


Asking for complete information and prices places 
you under no obligation. Just write today to: CL-19. 


BAGPAK DIVISIO 


MULTIWALL. 


International Paper Compan ivisi 
y, Bagpak Divisio 
220 E. 42 Street, New York 17 : 


ape OM 


—— ge Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Des Moines - Detroit - Kansas City, Kansas - Los Angeles 
neapolis - New Orleans - Philadelphia - St. Louis - San Francisco - IN GANADA: The Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 


but not to an extent 


to cover all cost ad Sufficient fy 


Vances, 


Mr. Fison says it w 
of his group to aid the 
munity in a period o ; 
and of change in govern at 
towards agriculture. This had a 
mediate disadvantage in te a 
earnings, but that event, he rua : 
outweighed by the customer = 
created by a liberal price policy 

Dealing with export 
which the company has sone 
Mr, Fison said that the failure 
absorb large agricultura] surph 
has had an adverse effect on on 
producers. Fortunately, the tend 
had been to make good this dual 
of income by a greater use of fe 
tilizers and pest control Chemica) 
as a means of cutting costs, 


Myxomatosis 


Biological control of a mamm 
pest by a virus disease has bee 
achieved for the first time. This w 
announced by M. F. Day, Australia 
scientific liaison officer, Washingto 
D.C., before the Entomological Sq 
ciety of America meeting at ¢ 
cinnati recently. 


After several years of prelimina 
work and some field tests that we 
unsuccessful, the virus causing myx 
matosis of rabbits was liberated ; 
1950 in a valley in southeaste 
Australia. Several months after ; 


was thought to be a failure. Thre 
months later the disease had sprea 
throughout the rabbits over an are 
of 600,000 square miles. 


Within three years some farmers 
who believed they would never be 
able to rid their land of rabbits, 
were hard pressed to find one on 
their property. The disease was 
thoroughly tested against other 
animals before being used against 
the rabbits in Australia. Only when 
the virus was released in areas 
where mosquitoes were abundant 
did it spread. 


It was soon found that the mog 
quito was the principal mediu 
through which the fatal disease wa 
spread from one rabbit to anothe 
The disease spread rapidly inlan 
along waterways, later across 
stretch of desert area and even t 
Tasmania over 150 miles of sea. 

How does the mosquito carry t 
disease? The conclusions are that th 
virus is carried on the mouth-part 
of the insect. It is a mechanical ope 
ation and the virus can be transmitte( 
on the point of a pin. The mosquitoe 
serve simply as “flying pins.” Th 
virus is acquired from the rabbi 
from skin lesions and not from th 
blood on which the mosquito feeds 


New Zealand Use 


Keith Holyoake, minister of agt 
culture in the New Zealand govern 
ment, reports that for the first tim 
in the history of the country moM 
than a million tons of fertilizer hav} 
been used in a year. Nine firms ar 
engaged in the superphosphate pro 
duction and they have increased the 
outputs to meet the expanding é 
mand. 


Aerial top-dressing is as advanced 
in New Zealand as anywhere in the 
world. One expert considers that 
the country is three years 
of anywhere else. 


The first of 10 Fletcher FV- 
aircraft, built in New Zealand unde 
rights granted by the Fletcher Avi# 
tion Corp., Pasadena, California, have 
been delivered to companies eng@ 
in the aerial top dressing a 
The parts are imported from the 
U.S. and assembled in New Zealan 

Aerial dressing experts have de 
scribed the Fletcher ‘planes 4S 
best for the business, their ™ 
qualities being quick takeoff, stabil 


and freedom from “vice.” 


oculating rabbits with the virus ; Re 
the site of liberation the experimen { 
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THIS FARMER READY 


SPRING FERTILIZING 


AMMONIUM | 
SULPHATE 


+9 4 


STATES greet 


| 


YOU ? 


More farmers than ever before realize that 
USS Ammonium Sulphate can be applied 
any time the ground is free of snow . . . even 
BEFORE the soil thaws . . . without worry- 
ing about the nitrogen leaching out. They 
know, too, that early fertilization of pastures, 
wheat and cornfields saves valuable time for 
the big spring planting rush. These facts 
mean that your customers will be calling you 
for a supply of USS Ammonium Sulphate, 
soon. Make sure you’re not caught short. 
Order your spring supply of USS Ammonium 
Sulphate—right now! 


Sales Boosters 


To make sure the spring fertilization program 
gets off to a good start, advertisements en- 
couraging early fertilization will appear in 
state and national farm magazines reaching 
over two-and-half-million farmers. These ads 
will result in SALES! Be sure you cash in on 
this sales-boosting campaign by reminding 
your customers that you are ready to supply 
them with non-leaching USS Ammonium 
Sulphate. 


SEE The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full- 
hour TV program presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult your 
local newspaper for time and station. 
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Winners in Hercules 

4-H Entomology 

Awards Program Named 


CHICAGO—tThe six national win- 
ners of $300 college scholarships in 
the National 4-H Entomology Awards. 
Program were announced here re- 
cently at the opening of the 34th 
National 4-H Club Congress. This is 
the fourth year of competition in the 
Entomology Awards Program, spon- 
sored by Hercules Powder Co. Forty 
four states were entered in the pro- 
gram this year. 

The six scholarship winners are 
Kay Fisher, Hollister, Cal.; Earl 
Wineinger, Norwich, Kansas; Joanne 
Cox, Elkton, Md.; Linda Bailey, Zebu- 
lon, N.C.; Ronald Cruea, Cedarville, 
Ohio, and Rita Kaye Brewer, Paoli, 
Okla. 

In addition to winning scholarships 
the six national winners, and six 
other sectional winners, received trips 


to fhe National 4-H Club Congress 
here. 

The six other sectional winners 
are: Marilyn Ritter, Mancos, Colo.; 
Robert M. McCarten, Craigmont, 
Idaho; David Riewe; Trenton, N.J.; 
Fraine Zeitler, Grand Forks, N.D.; 
Daisy Orr, Athens, Tenn., and Rea 
Dawn Dawson, Mahone, W. Va. 

In addition to awards for sectional 
and national winners, county winners 
received gold-filled medals and state 
winners received wrist watches. 


The purpose of the program is to — 


help 4-H Club boys and girls achieve 
the following objectives: 


Learn about insect life and the re- 
lation of insects to the health, wealth 
and happiness of man; learn to recog- 
nize the major insect pests and bene- 
ficial insects common to the area 
where the club member lives; under- 
stand the fundamentals of insect con- 
trol by carrying on some control 
practice; learn about insecticides— 
the kinds, their specific uses, and 
safety practices to be followed; sup- 


port community projects and activi- 
ties relating to insect control. 

A buffet supper honoring the na- 
tional and sectional winners was 
given by Hercules. Company officials 
present at the supper included Paul 
Mayfield, general manager, Naval 
Stores Department; M. R. Budd, di- 
rector of advertising, and R. T. Yates, 
manager, agricultural chemicals di- 
vision, Naval Stores Department. 


Kolker Starts Production 
Of Methyl Bromide 


NEW YORK — Kolker Chemical 
Corp. has started full-scale produc- 
tion of methyl bromide at its plant 
in Newark, N.J. 

Kolker methyl bromide is packed 
in regular one-pound cans with 2% 
chloropicrin as warning agent, and 
125, 150 and 450 Ib. cylinders of 100% 
methyl bromide. Its sale will be han- 
dled by distributors throughout the 
country. 


Tuose Bemis 


RUF-GRIPmutriwatts 
SURE STAY STACKED, 


Bemis Multiwalls made with RUF-GRIP 
kraft handle easily ...and stack easily... 
and stay stacked. Consequently, they 
ship and store better. Get the details 
from your Bemis Man. 


®TRADE-MARK 


Also in the Bemis 
Family, Serving the 
Fertilizer Industry eee 
Burlap Bags. 

Cotton Bags 


Waterproof 
(Laminated) Bags 


General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


P prairie provinces of Canada, and if 


Rene Grandgeorge 


Canadian Plant to 
Use French Methor 
To Make Fertilize, 


MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. Cs 
ADA—A new fertilizer plant costin 
$22 million, scheduled for completioj 
in 1956, will manufacture plant food 
through the French process license 
by Compagnie de Saint-Gobain, , 
Paris. Rene Grandgeorge, gener 
manager, says that this process ; 
“one of many new scientific develop 
ments characteristic of post-war ad 
vancement in the French chemical in 
dustry.” 

The new plant will operate unde 
Saint-Gobain license, using a phos 
phoric acid process owned jointly b 
that firm and Union Chimique Belge 
of Brussels, Belgium. 


According to information from Mr 
Grandgeorge, the process _ involves 
manufacture of ammonium phos 
phates through the inter-action 0 
phosphoric acid and anhydrous am 
monia. Another type of ammoniu 
phosphate is made by similar means 
with the addition of sulphuric acid 
which raises the nitrogen content 
Mr. Grandgeorge says. He states tha 
these processes have been used i 
Europe, but are being introduced t 
and licensed by producers on thé 
North American continent for 
first time. 

This new chemical fertilizer process 
will be used by Northwest Ni 
Chemicals, Ltd., controlled by Comy 
mercial Solvents Corp. Associated i 
this venture will be New British Do 
minion Oil Co., Ltd., Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, Inc., and Frank McMahon of 
Alberta. 

First use of the new products wily 
be in the agricultural areas of th@aa™ 
the northwestern United States. Har Bs 
risons and Crosfield (Canada) Lid 
has been named exclusive sales agent. 

Compagnie de Saint-Gobain is the™ 
direct owner of 32 ‘factories and § 
interested in 60 others through su? 
sidiaries and associated firms. It em 
ploys 40,000 persons, directly or ™ 
directly. 


TRADE MARK SUIT SETTLED 

MILWAUKEE — The US. District 
Court for Western Pennsylvania a 
decided in favor of the City of Mik 
waukee’s Sewerage Commission, mam 
ufacturer of “Milorganite” fertilizers, 
in a suit against the Summers Fer 
tilizer Co. The litigation involved Mil- 
waukee’s objection to the use of re 
name “Pittorganite” by Summers, a 
a fertilizer brand name. According © 
O. J. Noer, sales manager and agror 
omist for Milwaukee, this is the Sr 
time that the commission 2s. ee 
legal action of this type, but actiog 
against several others is in pros 
he states. 
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ASTICIDE CARRYOVER 


(Continued from page 1) 


most instances, the officials said, 
he reductions represented efforts 
: the part of the industry to 
stocks to more manageable 
proportions. 


This preliminary report is. based on 
formation obtained in cooperation 
ith the National Agricultural Chem- 
als Assn. About 175 manufacturers, 
cluding most of the principal pro- 
bucers, provided information. A more 
omplete report will be published 


barly in 1956. 
PESTICIDE STOCKS 


Trends in pesticide stocks (as of Sept. 


bo) for 1954 and 1955 compared with 


953; also proportion of 1955 stocks re- 
borted as formulations. 


Percentage Per cent of 

i om | repor as 
1954 1955 “formulations 


enzene hexachlor- 
ide, including 
lindane (gamma 


basis) +11.0 —40.7 43.0 
i te —34.7 —85.6 
paicium 
4-D lacid basis) 47.2 
‘ t — 2. 
59.3 
d 

—16.6 —32.4 52.4 
Aidrin, chlordane, 

dieldrin, hepta- 

toxa- 

» — 39.0 
aptan, chloro- 

IPC, DDD, di- 

thiocarbamates, 

malathion, meth- 

son 

hion, m 

— 7.9 +32.2 46.7 
above ma- 

terials —22.2 —29.0 

\| materials : 

reported ..... 45.0 
#Materials produced principally by ‘ess than 
hree firms are treated in groups. 


EADS PEST CONTROL GROUP 
LOUISVILLE — J. Harvey Stur- 
peon, Louisville, has been elected 
president of the Kentucky Pest Con- 
rol Assn. 


Niagara Alkali Co. 
Merged into Hooker 
Electrochemical Co. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. — Formal 
consolidation of Niagara Alkali Co. of 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., into Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., also of Niagara 
Falls, was effected upon the filing of 
a certificate of consolidation with 
the Department of State of the State 
of New York Nov. 30. The action fol- 
lowed an overwhelming vote by stock- 
holders of both companies in favor 
of the merger. 


Following the first meeting of the 
consolidated board of directors re- 
cently, R. Lindley Murray, board 
chairman, announced that J. Clark 
Cassidy, formerly president of 
Niagara Alkali, was elected a vice 
president and director of Hooker. 


Niagara Alkali’s facilities will be 
operated as the Niagara Alkali Di- 
vision of Hooker, Mr. Murray stated. 
The $12,000,000 assets of Niagara 
Alkali raise Hooker’s total assets to 
more than $100,000,000. 


The new board of directors con- 
sists of the 11 Hooker directors with 
one representative from the board of 
Niagara. The new board consists of 
the following: J. H. Babcock, E. R. 
Bartlett, E. L. Burnham, Mr. Cas- 
sidy, H. M. Dent, R. W. Hooker, B. 
Klaussen, C. S. Lutkins, J. P. Mar- 
quand, W. A. Marting, Mr. Murray 
and J. F. Snyder. 


Named Sales Manager 
By Southwest Potash | 


NEW YORK—James J. Devlin has 
been named sales manager of South- 
west Potash Corp., according to an 
announcement just issued by Thomas 
E. Camp, Jr., vice president. Mr. 
Devlin has been with Southwest Pot- 
ash Corp. since 1952 and before that 
he was associated with the plant food 
industry in other capacities. 


with ADAMS & DOYLE 


lime and 
fertilizer 


spreaders! 


You will spread a wider swath each time throug 
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you spread more... 


...spend 


h the field 


less 


because the material is dropped directly into the "eye of the 


fan. This assures perfect and uniform s 
ble when material is 


area than is possi 


of the fan blades. 


reading over a wider 
ropped onto the edge 


You spend less for two reasons. You make fewer trips through 
the field and you do not have | costly maintenance. Our 
a 


exclusive precision built gear box 


s spiral gears, hardened 


steel shafting and | 3/8” and | 3/4” bearings. We have spared 
nothing to ies you Nhe best. The body is made of solid |! 
gauge steel sheets, no pieced sheets are used. You can spread 
uniformly from 100 Ibs. per acre up to 4 tons. Available in 7 ft., 
8 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. sizes, all competitively priced. Investigate 
the Adams & Doyle QUALITY line of lime, fertilizer and phos- 
phate spreaders, you'll be glad you did. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THE COMPLETE ADAMS & DOYLE STORY 


ADAMS DOYLE, 


3900 BROADWAY 


QUINCY 


ILLINOIS 


We know it is your desire 


provide your customers with the most 
efficient fertilizer your "know how" and 
agricultural science indicates . . . BUT 
are you accomplishing this? 


PLANT FOOD. 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS . 


fertilizers. 


To answer YES, your fertilizer should con- 
tain ADEQUATE CONCENTRATIONS in a READILY 
AVAILABLE FORM of the ESSENTIAL TRACE ELE- 
MENTS such as Copper, Manganese, Zinc, 
Iron, Magnesium and Boron. 


If the essential trace elements are not 
present in adequate concentrations, you are 
not offering your growers a COMPLETE 


Join the ranks of the LEADING PROGRESSIVE 


SALES and FURTHER the MIXED GOODS INDUSTRY 
by manufacturing even better mixed 


: MAKE YOUR CUSTOMERS THE 


BEST PRODUCT POSSIBL 


Let TENNESSEE CORPORATION talk with You 
about our MINERAL MIXTURES program. The 
INEXPENSIVENESS and EASE of adding TRACE 
ELEMENTS should not be overlooked by 
progressive, PROFIT minded management. 


and purpose to 


« « BOOST your 


TENNESSEE 


WESSEL CORP 


Custom -F ormulated 
MINERAL MIXTURES 


Samples, specifications and 
detailed information upon request. 


CORPORATION 


617-29 Graet Guildina, Atlanta, Ge 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Chemicals Help Overcome 
Farmers’ Price Squeeze 


That the chemical manufacturing industry has 
played an important part in reducing the Amer- 
ican farmer’s squeeze between the price he pays 
for necessities and the price he receives for pro- 
duce, was emphasized by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in its recent “Farm Cost Situation 
Report.” 


Both fertilizers and pesticides have re- 
mained low in price, as compared to rather 
steep upward curves of other commodities 
such as machinery, motor vehicles, labor, 
ete. This fact has been of great benefit to 
growers the country over. 


In the case of insecticides, a number of price 
reductions have come about since 1951, on quite 
a group of important products. This, plus an ade- 
quate supply of highly-effective materials, has 
contributed to the steady climb in use of pesti- 
cidal chemicals on farms during the past 10 years 
or so. Agricultural use of pest control materials 
and applications by custom operators shows a 
constant upward trend. 


The same thing is true of fertilizers 
which continue to maintain their volume of 
sales despite the decline of farm income. 
In the past, such a decline just about al- 
ways heralded a reduction in the sales of 
plant food materials. 


In 1948 and 1952, for instance, plant food con- . 


sumption rose substantially although prices for 
these products declined only slightly. But in 1953, 
a possible changed attitude towards plant foods 
was indicated by farmers, for when gross farm 
income fell 5 index points from 1952 levels, plant 
food use increased nine points over the previous 
year, with only a small decline in fertilizer costs! 


Farmers are beginning to realize more and 
more that regardless of the low level of prices 
for crops and declining income in general, that 
their fixed overhead operating expenses still must 
be met. In order to pay these expenses and at the 
same time realize a profit, the farmer must keep 
down his per unit cost of production, an accom- 
plishment made to order for the fertilizer in- 
dustry and to. a large extent to the pesticide trade. 


The USDA report concludes that farm- 
ers believe plant foods are a good buy at 
present prices. This offers a splendid sales 
cue for dealers who can remind farmer 
customers, “Fertilizer is the best purchase 
you can make.” It may take some talking 
to sell additional bags of plant food, but it 
is well worth the effort. 


And speaking of talking, that is a commodity 
of which there will be no shortage for the next 
10 or 11 months. With the big election coming 
up in 1956, farmers will be assailed from all sides 
by a verbal barrage that will put to shame any 
such previous effort. Radio, television, newspapers, 
pamphlets, soapbox oratory and personal contact 
will all be utilized to persuade the man on the 
farm that he is headed either for the auction block 
or for beaming prosperity. Depends on how one 
looks at it. 

But through it all, the grower must continue 
to purchase the things he needs to keep himself 
in business. The sales efforts of the dealer will 
probably need to be stepped up to compensate for 
the preoccupation in which the farmer will find 
himself in 1956. 


The soil’s need for nutrients won’t be 
suspended for the election year, nor will 
insects observe the amenities of politics and 
lay off their destructive activities for the 
summer. Life must go on even though 
the farmer may be a bit confused at all the 
fuss being made over his situation. He still 
must keep in mind the fact that greater use 


of chemical products will cut down his unit 
cost of production and earn him more profit, 
in good times and bad. 


It is a responsibility of the dealer to keep 
his farmer customers reminded of these facts. 
Fertilizers and pesticides are still the most profit- 


able investment growers can make, but many of © 


them aren’t yet convinced. There’s much work 
to do along this line. 


Association Values Stated 


The role of trade associations in the various 


‘industries in our economy is always an important 


one, but it appears that the pesticide and fertilizer 
industries are particularly fortunate in having 
unusually alert and forward-looking organizations 
operating in their behalf. 


Paul T. Truitt, executive vice president 
of the National Plant Food Institute told 
members of the Alabama Soil Fertility So- 
ciety last week a few things about his group 
that seem worth passing on here. He said 
that “The modern trade association has 
broadened its concept by treating industry 
interests in terms of the public welfare.” 


Other excerpts of his talk shed further light 
on the attitude of this trade association toward 
not only the industry, but the world at large. “The 
yardstick we most frequently use in our programs 
is. centered around the philosophy that ‘if it isn’t 
good for the farmer, it isn’t good for the industry 
that serves the farmer.’”’ 

Enlarging on this, Mr. Truitt continued: “The 
active ingredients for a successful trade associa- 
tion operation are found in two very shopworn 
words: Cooperation and Service. Cooperation of 
the members in supporting the organization and 
program and service by the staff to the members 
and to the. public. ‘ 


“A good association program is a steady- . 
ing influence. It operates on fact instead of 
rumor; on judgment instead of emotion and 
on research instead of guesses. 


“We strive for effective public relations among 
the members, with the colleges and universities, 
with all levels of state and federal agencies, and 
with trade groups and societies, such as the Ala- 
bama Soil Fertility Society,” Mr. Truitt said. He 
enumerated “tools” with which his own organiza- 
tion builds- an effective public relations program. 


“The public be damned’ attitude is going and 
soon will be gone in this country,” he continued. 
“To be sure, trade associations are interested in 
the welfare of their respective industries—and 
that is why they are organized—but they seek to 
advance that welfare by methods geared to the 
total economy, not just one part of that economy, 
namely, their own interests. 


“The real and primary justification for 
trade associations is their unique ability to 
perform functions which range from the 
difficult to the impossible when attempted 
by individual members alone. So, speaking 
from the over-all viewpoint, I would say to 
company representatives to first join your 
trade association, then give it constructive 
support; and, on the record of the past, I 
am confident the results will be worth your 
while.” 


He described the National Plant Food Institute 
as “the industry’s effort to interpret itself to 
farmers in patricular and to the public in general 
so that all will know more about values which 


can be created by the proper use of fertilizers,” 


and added that “as long as our institute shall 
continue to bring honest, well-organized informa- 
tion to help others perform functions in which we 
have a common interest, we shall be welcome and 


shall enjoy to some degree that success we all 
crave.” 


Member of Business 
Publications Audit 


CROPLIFE is a _ controlled cire 
journal published weekly. Weekly poo 
tion of each issue is made to the fertilizer 
manufacturers, pesticide formulators and 
basic chemical manufacturers. In addition 
the dealer-distributor-farm adviser segment 
of the agricultural chemical industry jis 
covered on a regional (crop-area) basis with 
a mailing schedule which covers consecu. 
tively, one each week, four geographic 
regions (Northeast, South, Midwest and 
West) of the U.S. with one of four regional 
dealer issues. To those not eligible for this 
controlled distribution Croplife subscription 
rate is $5 for one year ($8 a year outside the 
U.S.). Single copy price, 25¢. 
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Rogers, Vice President; Wilfred E. Lin- 
gren, Secretary and Advertising Director; 
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James G. Pattridge, Assistant Treasurer; 
Carl R. Vetter, Advertising Production 
Manager. 
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ager; James W. Miller, Assistant Man- 
ager; 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
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12-13—Kansas Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 
15—Centr ornia Agricul- 
ee Forum, Bakersfield Inn, Bak- 
asfeld, Cal, David N. Wright, Box 
791, Bakersfield, Cal., Secretary. 


MEETING MEMOS 


Conference, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, R. J. Aldrich, Rutgers 
University, Secretary. 

Jan. 10-11—Eighth Annual North 
Carolina Pesticide School, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


Jan. 11-12—Wisconsin Insect Control 


Jan. 26-29 — Agricultural Aircraft 
Assn., Inc., Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion, Wilton Hotel, Long Beach, 
Cal.; Wanda Branstetter, Route 8, 
Box 1077, Sacramento, Oal., Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Jan 27—Colorado Agricultural Chem- 
icals Assn., Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver. 

Jan. 80—Wisconsin Fertilizer and 

Lime Dealers Conference, Memorial 
Union, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


Jan. 30-31—National Cotton Council 
of America, Annual Meeting, Buena 


CROPLIFE, December 12, 1955-—27 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 5¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a werd; 
$1.50 minimam,. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
eare this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising, Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order, 


on c, 15-16 — Missouri Soil Fertility Conference, Lorraine H Madi Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. H 

Plant Nutrition son, Wis. Jan. 30-Feb. 8—Purdue Pest Control HELP WANTED 
University of Missour cme” | Jan. 15-17 — New Mexico Grain & Operators School, Purdue Univer- | . crony epenaiiesiin WANTED BY 
n ag 1 twide Cotton Produc- — pe Assn., Annual Con- sity, Lafayette, Ind. reputable Midwest manufacturer of La 
| 4 Dec. vention, ton Hotel, Alb zer solutions and applicating eq 

| Memphis, Sponsored by the Na- and Farm Chemical Dealers; H. B. Ww with our plan. Inventory investment ap- 
Honing, Albuquerque, Secretary. | Hotel; W. E. Colwell, North Oare. | ints se bow it Win” 
u- otel; W. per, Ind., or Box nomowoc, 

ic 28-80 — American Phytopatho- | Jan, 16-18—Northwest Vegetable In- | lina State College, Secretary. 

nd logical Society, Atlanta, Ga.; Glenn | sect Control Conference, Imperial | Feb. 6-8—Cotton States En 

ial Pound, University of Wisconsin, Hotel, Portland, Ore. Brangh, 


tomological Society of America, 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. W. G. 
Eden, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala., secretary-treas- 


urer. 


nis Madison, Wis., Secretary. 

on |MDec. 29—Symposium on Health Haz- 

he ards of Ohemicals, before the 
Pharmacy Section at Annual Meet- 
ing of American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Atlanta. 


1956 

an. 8-4—Annual Nebraska Fertilizer 

Dealers Conference, Activities 

Bidg., University of Nebraska Col- 

lege of Agriculture, Lincoln. 

an. 4-6—Weed Society of America, 
es Charter Meeting, Hotel New 
: Yorker, New York; W. O. Shaw, 
“k US. Department of Agriculture, 
J. Beltsville, Md., Secretary - Treas- 
R. urer. 
nk an, 5-6—Second Annual Mississippi 
\s- Insect Control Conference, Missis- 

sippi State College. 


Never Underestima 

Jan. 16-18—Southern Weed Confer- Maver Undorestimate the : 
ence, Ninth Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Jung, New Orleans; Dr. E. G. 
Rodgers, Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Gainesville, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

Jan. 17—Georgia Plant Food Educa- 
tional Society, Annual Meeting, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., 
Fielding Reed, American Potash 
Institute, Mortgage Guarantee 
Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Jan. 18—Western Oregon Fertilizer 
Dealer Meeting, Sponsored by the - 
Pacific Northwest Plant Food 
Assn., Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Jan. 18-20 — Western Cooperative 
Spray Project, Imperial Hotel, 
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an, 5-6—Texas Fertilizer Conference, Portland, Ore. 
College, College Sta- | Jan. 26-27—Oustom Spray Operators | Abrasion & Corrosion Engineering Co..... wclde Produ ets, Ine. 
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Corn, cotton and other field crops today 
make profits in proportion to the fertilizer 
used. A 100-bushel corn crop needs 160 
pounds of nitrogen, 60 pounds of phosphorus 
and 120 pounds of potash—most of it from 
fertilizer. The ARCADIAN line of high- 

- nitrogen fertilizers fills the need, and spells 
profits for you. 


Fruit crops require nitrogen to make plenty 
of blossoms to produce profitable yields of 
big, well-finished fruit. Sell ARCADIAN to 
provide the easy-spreading, quick-acting 
nitrogen that makes money for fruit growers 
and for you. 


. Write for full information on the 
complete ARCADIAN line of 
products for profitable farming 


Small grains shoot up big yields when your 
customers feed them plenty of plant food, 
especially nitrogen. Youcansell ARCADIAN 
for faster, easier, low-cost plant food appli- 
cation by spray, dribble, top-dressing or 
injection methods to fit your customers’ 
desires. Custom application creates extra 
business for you. 


Vegetables, heavy feeders on nitrogen, 
thrive on the high-nitrogen fertilizers you 
sell in the ARCADIAN line. Versatile 
ARCADIAN products provide nitrogen 
that’s quick-acting and long-lasting, liquid 
or dry, in nitrate, urea or ammonia forms. 


MADE BY WITROGER DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


New York6,N.Y. 
Atlanta 3,Ga. + 


Hopewell, Va. tronton, Ohio 
Columbia 1,S$.C. 


Indianapolis 20,ind. + San 3, Ca. 


Pastures, well-fed on ARCADIAN high- 
nitrogen fertilizers, help cattle to turn out 
milk and meat at lower cost to fill the grow- 
ing demand for these high-protein foods. 
Your customers save labor by spreading 
fertilizer. They also save labor by letting 
livestock harvest their own feed. 


Grass hay crops need plenty of mires 
with other plant foods to turn out high yielts 
of protein-rich feed. ARCADIAN high 
nitrogen fertilizers can make money for you 
while they makehay for your customers. 
ARCADIAN this year! 


Omaha 7, Neb. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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